A/or  ro  9*\ 
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Thanks  to  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Binney,  the  following  items  of  informa- 
tion have  been  obtained  from  the  Revolutionary  Rolls  in  the  State  House 
at  Concord,  N.  H. 

On  the  pay-roll  of  Capt.  Daniel  Wilkens's  Company,  in  Col.  Bedel's 
Regiment,  mustered  and  paid  by  John  Bellows,  Esq.,  under  date  of  1776, 
Joseph  Farrar  receives  £5,  2,  6.  Each  private  in  this  company  was 
to  receive  one  month's  wages ;  bounty,  40s ;  blanket  money,  15s ;  and  1 
penny  per  mile. 

The  name  of  Joseph  Farrar  appears  as  Sergeant  to  Capt.  Simeon 
Martin's  Company,  in  a  Regiment  raised  by  New  Hampshire  for  the  Con- 
tinental service  in  Rhode  Island,  in  1778,  and  commanded  by  Stephen 
Peabody,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  which  was  discharged  at  Rhode  Island,  Dec. 
30,  1778.  and  allowed  one  day's  pay  for  every  twenty  miles'  travel  home- 
ward. Joseph  Farrar  enlisted  June  10, 1778,  and  was  discharged  Sept. 
16,  1778,  having  served  three  months  and  seven  days,  and  receiving  for 
said  service  the  sum  of  £6* 

It  will  be  seen,  by  reference  to  our  article  in  the  April  number  of  the 
Register,  p.  186,  that,  so  far  as  dates  are  concerned,  the  Joseph  Farrar 
mentioned  above  may  very  well  have  been  the  Rev.  Joseph  Farrar 
whose  course  we  are  endeavoring  to  trace ;  inasmuch  as  the  latter  was  dis- 
missed from  his  pastoral  office  in  Dublin,  June  7,  1776,  and  is  not  again 
heard  of  until  his  ordination  at  Dummerston,  Aug.  24,  1779  ;  during  which 
interval,  if  at  all,  he  must  have  served  in  the  Continental  army. 


SKETCHES  OF  THE  EARLY  HISTORY  OF  THE  TOWN  OF 
MIDDLEBOROUGH,  IN  THE  COUNTY  OF  PLYMOUTH.f 

This  Town,  the  Namaslcet  of  the  Indians,  is,  probably,  of  greater  extent 
of  territory  than  any  other  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  being  fifteen  miles 
in  length,  and  averaging  about  nine  in  breadth. \  It  is  situated  fifteen  miles 
from  Plymouth,  twenty  from  New-Bedford,  eleven  from  Taunton,  and 
thirty-four  from  Boston ;  §  and  is  remarkable  for  its  large  and  fine  ponds, 
which  bear  the  names  of  Assowamsett,  Long  Pond,  Quitticus,  Quiticasset, 
Pocksha,  and  Pockanina.  Of  these  the  first  two  are  the  largest.  Indeed, 
the  first,  Assowamsett,  Assawamsett,  Assawampsitt,  or  Sowampset,  as  it  is 
variously  spelt,  is  said  to  be  "  the  largest  collection  of  water  in  Massachu- 
setts, "  its  length  from  North  to  South  being  "  about  six  miles,  its  breadth 
in  some  places  nearly  four  miles;  but  the  width  is  very  variant.  At  one 
place,  called  Long  Point,  in  the  summer,  the  width  is  not  more  than  three 
rods."  ||    These  ponds  furnish  large  quantities  of  fish.^T 

The  outlet  of  these  ponds  is  the  Naraasket  River,  which  furnishes  an  ex- 
tensive water-power,  and,  with  its  tributary  streams,  "  waters  the  Town  very 
advantageously." 

For  the  space  of  a  hundred  years  Bog-iron-ore  was  extensively  used  in 
this  town  and  the  vicinity,  until  about  the  year  1747,  when  it  was  discov- 

*  For  this  last  paragraph  see  Concord  (N.  H.)  Rolls,  Book  3,  Letter  N.,  p.  2. 

t  For  several  of  the  particulars  contained  in  the  following  "  Sketches  "  we  are  indented 
to  Zechariah  Eddy,  Esq.,  of  Middleboro',  a  Corresponding  Member  of  the  N.  E.  Hist. 
Gen.  Society. 

%  Barber's  Historical  Collections  of  Massachusetts,  (8vo.  Worcester,  1844,)  p.  513. 
§  Ibid.         H  Mass.  Hist.  Coll.  III.  2,  XX.  35.         T  Ibid. 
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ered  that  "  there  was  iron-mine  in  the  bottom  of  our  great  pond  at  Asso- 
wamset ;  and  after  some  years  it  became  the  main  ore  that  was  used  in  the 
Town,  both  at  furnaces  and  forges,  and  much  of  it  has  been  carried  into  the 
neighboring  places  for  the  same  purpose.  Men  go  out  with  boats,  and  make 
use  of  instruments  much  like  those  with  which  oysters  are  taken,  to  get  up 
the  ore  from  the  bottom  of  the  pond."  * 

This  Town,  although  it  has  several  pretty  villages,  is,  by  no  means,  densely 
populated.  In  a  "  numeration  of  the  people,"  taken,  "  by  authority, "  in  the 
summer  of  1776,  there  were  "four  thousand  four  hundred  and  seventy-nine 
souls  "  in  Middleborough ;  and  by  an  account  taken  the  winter  following,  it 
appears  that  there  were  then  but  one  thousand  and  sixty-six  males,  of  six- 
teen years  and  upwards,  in  the  Town,  of  whom  five  were  Indians,  and  eight 
negroes.  In  the  year  1791  there  were  but  "four  thousand  five  hundred  and 
twenty-six  souls"  enumerated,  shewing  an  increase  of  only  forty-seven  for 
fifteen  years. f  As  the  town  has  been  uniformly  healthy, %  the  cause  of  this 
apparently  small  increase  in  population  must  be  sought  in  the  emigration  of 
the  inhabitants;  a  large  part  of  the  Towns  of  New  Salem  and  Shutesbury, 
in  the  County  of  Franklin,  and  of  Woodstock,  in  the  State  of  Vermont, 
having  been  settled  by  people  from  this  place.§  The  whole  population,  at 
the  present  time,  does  not  much  exceed  five  thousand. 

Agriculture  was  formerly  the  principal  occupation  of  the  inhabitants,  the 
soil  being  favorable  to  the  growth  of  corn,  rye,  and  grass.  The  Town  also 
enjoyed,  "  in  the  days  of  Auld  Lang  Syne,  "  a  great  reputation  for  its  Cider, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  "  ever  unrivalled "  both  in  quality  and  abun- 
dance. ||  There  are  now  in  the  place  a  number  of  Cotton  mills  and  manu- 
factories of  shovels,  nails,  straw  bonnets,  &c.  &c.% 


*  Mass.  Hist.  Coll.  Ill  2,  175,  XX.  35.         f  Ibid.  III.,  152. 

I  Witness  the  following  table  of  mortality  for  "  the  First  Precinct." 
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—  Mass.  Hist.  Coll.  VIII.  79,  IX.  235,  X.  188,  XII.  261-2. 
(a)  5  upward  of  80, 
2  between  70  and  80, 
5  between  60  and  70, 
4  between  40  and  60, 
2  between  20  and  40, 
4  under  20. 


(b)  2  between  80  and  90, 
3  between  70  and  80, 
3  between  60  and  70, 
1  between  40  and  60, 

5  between  20  and  40, 

6  under  20. 


$  Barber,  p.  264 ;  Mass.  Hist.  Coll.  III.  152.      ||  Mass.  Hist.  Coll.  XVII. 

IF  Barber,  p.  514. 
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It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  this  Town  is  the  Namasket  of  the 
Indians.  The  spot  became  known  to  the  Europeans  at  an  early  period.  In 
the  Spring  of  1619  that  "understanding  and  industrious  Gentleman,"  Cap- 
tain Thomas  Dermer,  was  despatched  from  Plymouth,  by  Sir  Ferdinando 
Gorges,  in  behalf  of  the  Council  of  New-England,  in  a  ship  of  two  hundred 
tons,  to  carry  on  the  fishing-business  in  connection  with  Captain  Edward 
Rocroft,  who  had  sailed  for  New-England  in  the  spring  of  the  preceding 
year,  1618.  Dermer  was  accompanied  by  Tisquantum,  or  Squanto,  one  of 
the  Natives  which  had  been  seized  and  carried  to  England  by  the  notorious 
Hunt.  Arriving  at  Monhegan,  Dermer  learns  from  some  mutineers,  who  had 
been  left  behind,  that  Rocroft  had  sailed  for  Virginia,  and  thereupon  deter- 
mines to  await  his  return.  On  the  26th  of  May,  taking  Tisquantum  with  him, 
he  embarked  in  an  open  pinnace,  of  five  tons,  to  make  a  voyage  of  discovery 
along  the  New  England  coast,  "  searching  every  harbor,  and  compassing 
every  cape-land."  He  found  many  "  ancient  plantations, "  which  had  been 
visited  by  the  plague,  some  of  them  "  utterly  void  "  of  inhabitants.  "  When 
I  arrived,"  says  he,  in  his  letter  of  Dec.  27th,  1619,  to  Purchas,  "at  my 
Savage's  native  country,  *  finding  all  dead,  I  travelled  alongst  a  day's  jour- 
ney to  a  place  called  Nummastaquyt,  where,  finding  inhabitants,  I  des- 
patched a  messenger  a  day's  journey  further  West,  to  Pocanokit,  which 
bordereth  on  the  sea ;  whence  came  to  see  me  two  Kings,  attended  with 
a  guard  of  50  armed  men,  who  being  well  satisfied  with  that  my  Savage 
and  I  discoursed  unto  them,  being  desirous  of  novelty,  gave  me  content  in 
whatsoever  I  demanded.  Here  I  redeemed  a  Frenchman,  and  afterwards 
another  at  Masstachusit,  who  three  years  since  escaped  shipwreck  at  the 
North-East  of  Cape  Cod."  From  a  subsequent  letter  of  Dermer,  it  appears 
that  the  Indians  wrould  have  killed  him  when  he  was  at  "  JYamassaket"  had 
not  Squanto  "  entreated  hard  "  for  him.  Returning  from  this  expedition  to 
Monhegan,  Dermer  was  apprised,  by  a  ship  from  Virginia,  of  Captain  Ro- 
croft's  death ;  whereupon,  having  despatched  his  ship  to  England  with  a 
valuable  cargo,  he  leaves  Squanto  at  Sawahquatook,  f  and  then  sails  in  his 
pinnace,  with  five  or  six  men,  and  the  two  Frenchmen  whom  he  had  liber- 
ated from  captivity,  for  Virginia,-  where  he  arrived  on  the  7th  of  September.]: 

In  the  Summer  of  1621  "  it  seemed  good  "  to  the  little  band  of  Pilgrims, 

which  had  recently  sought  a  home  on  "  the  stern  and  rock-bound  coast " 

of  New  England,  "  to  send  some  amongst  them  to  Massasoyt,  the  greatest 

commander  amongst  the  Savages "  in  their  neighborhood ;  "  partly  to 

know  where  to  find  them,  if  occasion  served,  as  also  to  see  their  strength, 

...  . 
discover  the  country,  prevent  abuses  in  their  disorderly  coming  unto  us, 

make  satisfaction  for  some  conceived  injuries  to  be  done  on  our  parts,  and 

to  continue  the  league  of  peace  and  friendship  between  them  and  us.  For 

these  and  the  like  ends  it  pleased  the  Governor  §  to  make  choice  of  Steven 

*Patuxet,  now  Plymouth. — See  Bradford's  and  Winslow's  Journal,  in  Young's  Chronicles 
o  f  the  Pilgrims,  pp.  190-1. 

f  "Probably  Satucket,  now  Brewster,"  says  Judge  Davis,  in  his  edition  of  Morton's 
Memorial,  p.  60,  note.  "  Sawahquatooke,  now  Saco,"  says  Dr.  Young.  "  Sawaquatock, 
Sagadahock,"  says  the  Index  to  the  Second  Series  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Col- 
lections. 

t  The  authorities  are,  Smith's  General  History  of  Virginia,  New  England,  &c.,  (fol.  Lond. 
1632,)  p.  229  ;  Mass.  Hist.  Coll.  XIX.  7-10,  XXVI.  62-3  ;  Prince's  New  England  Chronol- 
ogy, (8vo.  Boston,  1826,)  pp.  145-6,  151,  152,  153-4;  Morton's  New  England's  Memorial, 
(Davis's  ed.,  8vo.  Boston,  1826,)  pp.  55-60;  Drake's  Book  of  the  Indians,  (8vo.  Boston, 
1845,)  Book  II.  pp.  20-1 ;  Young's  Chronicles  of  the  Pilgrims,  (8vo.  Boston,  1844,)  pp.  lyo 
-1,  note. 

§  William  Bradford,  who  had  been  chosen  Governor  soon  after  the  deiih  of  Carver,  in 
the  month  of  April  preceding. — Bradford^  in  Prince,  p.  190;  Davis's  Morten,  pp.  68,  69. 
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Hopkins  and  Edward  Winsloe  to  go  unto  him ;  and  having  a  fit  oppor- 
tunity, by  reason  of  a  Savage  called  Tisquantum,  that  could  speak  English, 
coming  unto  us,  with  all  expedition  provided  a  horseman's  coat  of  red  cotton, 
and  laced  with  a  slight  lace,  for  a  present,  that  both  they  and  their  message 
might  be  the  more  acceptable  amongst  them."  Furnished  with  appropriate 
presents  and  a  message  to  the  Indian  King,  the  two  messengers  and  their 
attendants,  with  Tisquantum,  or  Squanto,  for  a  guide,  set  out  "  about  nine 
♦  o'clock  in  the  morning"  of  July  3d,  intending  to  rest  that  night  "at  Na- 
maschet, a  Town  under  Massasoyt."  which  they  supposed  to  be  at  no  great 
distance  from  Patuxet ;  but  "  we  found  it "  says  Winslow,  in  his  narrative 
of  the  expedition,  "  to  be  some  fifteen  English  miles.  On  the  way  we 
found  some  ten  or  twelve  men,  women,  and  children,  which  had  pestered 
us  till  we  were  weary  of  them,  and  now  returned  with  us  to  Namaschet. 
Thither  we  came  about  three  o'clock,  afternoon,  the  inhabitants  entertain- 
ing us  with  joy,  in  the  best  manner  they  could,  giving  us  a  kind  of  bread 
called  by  them  maizium,  and  the  spawn  of  shads,  which  then  they  got  in 
abundance,  insomuch  as  they  gave  us  spoons  to  eat  them.  With  these  they 
boiled  musty  acorns  ;  but  of  the  shads  we  eat  heartily."  * 

"  After  this,  Tisquantum  told  us,"  continues  Winslow,  u  we  should  hardly 
in  one  day  reach  Packanokick,  moving  us  to  go  some  eight  miles  further, 
where  we  should  find  more  store  and  better  victuals  than  there.  Being 
willing  to  hasten  our  journey  we  went,  and  came  thither  at  sunsetting, 
where  we  found  many  of  the  Namascheucks  (they  so  calling  the  men  of 
Namaschet)  fishing  upon  a  wear  f  which  they  had  made  on  a  river  which 
belonged  to  them,  where  they  caught  abundance  of  bass.  These  wel- 
comed us  also,  gave  us  of  their  fish,  and  we  them  of  our  victuals,  not 
doubting  but  we  should  have  enough  where'er  we  came.  There  we  lodged, 
in  the  open  fields,  for  houses  they  had  none,  though  they  spent  the  most  of 
the  Summer  there.  The  head  of  this  river  is  reported  to  be  not  far  from  the 

*  The  food  of  the  Indians  "  is  generally  boiled  maize,  or  Indian  corn,  mixed  with  kid- 
ney-beans, or  sometimes  without.  Also  they  frequently  boil  in  this  pottage  fish  and  flesh 
of  all  sorts,  either  new  taken  or  dried,  as  shads,  eels,  alewives,  or  a  kind  of  herring,  or  any 
other  sort  of  fish.  But  they  dry,  mostly,  those  sorts  before-mentioned.  These  they  cut  in 
pieces,  bones  and  all,  and  boil  them  in  the  aforesaid  pottage.  Also  they  boil  in  this  fur- 
menty  all  sorts  of  flesh  they  take  in  hunting,  as  venison,  beaver,  bears  flesh,  moose,  otters, 
rackoons,  or  any  kind  that  they  take  in  hunting,  cutting  this  flesh  in  small  pieces,  and 
boiling  it  as  aforesaid.  Also  they  mix  with  the  said  pottage  several  sorts  of  roots,  as 
Jerusalem  artichokes,  and  ground-nuts,  and  other  roots,  and  pompions,  and  squashes,  and 
also  several  sorts  of  nuts  or  masts,  as  oak-acorns,  chestnuts,  walnuts  ;  these,  husked  and 
dried,  and  powdered,  they  thicken  their  pottage  therewith.  Also  sometimes  they  beat 
their  maize  into  meal,  and  sift  it  through  a  basket,  made  for  that  purpose.  With  this  meal 
they  make  bread,  baking  it  in  the  ashes,  covering  the  dough  with  leaves.  Sometimes  they 
make  of  their  meal  a  small  sort  of  cakes,  and  boil  them.  They  make  also  a  certain  sort 
of  meal  of  parched  maize  ;  this  meal  they  call  nokake.  It  is  so  sweet,  toothsome,  and 
hearty,  that  an  Indian  will  travel  many  days  with  no  other  food  but  this  meal,  which  he 
eateth  as  he  needs,  aud  after  it  drinketh  water.  And  for  this  end,  when  they  travel  a  jour- 
ney, or  go  a  hunting,  they  carry  this  nokake,  in  a  basket  or  bag,  for  their  use." —  Gookin's 
Historical  Collections  of  the  Indians  in  New  England,  (printed  from  the  original  MS.)  in 
Mass.  Hist.  Coll.  I.  150-1. 

"  The  Indians  have  an  Art  of  drying  their  chesnuts,  and  so  to  preserve  them  in  their 
barnes  for  a  daintie  all  the  yeare.  Akornes,  also,  they  drie.  and,  in  case  of  want  of  Come, 
by  much  boiling  they  make  a  good  dish  of  them  ;  yea,  sometimes  in  plentie  of  Corne  doe 
thev  eate  thes  Acornes  for  a  novelty." — Roger  Williams's  Key  into  the  Language  of  Amer- 
ica", in  R.  I.  Hist.  Coll.  I.  90. 

t  "  At  Titicut,  on  Taunton  River,  in  the  Northwest  part  of  Middleborough,  is  a  noted 
place,  which  was  formerly  called  the  Old  Indian  Wear.  Though  other  wears  have  been 
erected  on  Taunton  River,  yet  this  is,  probably,  the  place  intended." — Mass.  Hist.  Coll. 
VIII,  233,  note. 
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108.  V.  Susannah  Emerson,  daughter  of  Rev.  Ezekiel  Emerson, 
bornXDec.  13,  1776,  married  Charles  Witherell,  March  5,  1795,  settled 
in  Norridgewock,  Maine,  and  had  the  following  children : 

Sarah>4?orn  Feb.  7,  1796,  married  David  H.  Tuck,  Feb.  7,  1820,  and 
had  three  children;  Leah,  born  May  3,  1798,  married  Rufus  J.  Woodman, 
Dec,  1820,  seHjed  in  Waterboro',  Maine,  and  had  seven  children;  Betsey, 
born  April  29,  18Q0,  married  Amos  Richards,  March,  1824.  settled  at  Milo, 
Maine,  and  had  eight  children  ;  Susan,  born  May  13,  1803,  married  G.  N. 
Edes,  May,  1826,  settled  in  Norridgewock,  and  had  eight  children;  Phebe 
H.,  born  Aug.  21,  1806,  married  J.  M.  Bartlett,  Sept.  24, 1846,  and  resides 
in  Harmony,  Maine;  Sumner;  Samuel  B.,  born  April,  1813,  married  A. 
Keane,  settled  at  Norridgewpck,  and  had  five  sons;  George  W.,  born  March, 
1816,  married  Sarah  Savage,  Sept.,  1843,  resides  in  Fairfield,  Maine,  and 
has  had  three  children;  Mary  Ann,  born  Dec.  21,  1820. 

109.  V.  Mary  Emerson,  daughter  of  Rev.  Ezekiel  Emerson,  born 
July,  1778,  married  John  Tazier  or  Tozier,  settled  in  Fairfield,  Maine, 
and  died  in  Norridgewock,  May  17,  1838,  having  had, 

Adaline,  married  Dr.  Gontharie,  \  German,  and  has  children  in  Ohio ; 
Almiran,  married  Lydia  Dunlap,  who  |s  a  farmer,  resident  at  Stark,  Maine  ; 
Benjamin  F.,  born  Feb.  3,  1807,  a  printer,  married  Sybil  L.  Russell,  lives 
in  Dexter,  Maine,  and  has  one  son,  Frank  Dorr ;  Loring,  a  school  teacher 
in  Massachusetts  ;  Theodosia,  married  a  Jones,  and  lives  in  Waltham, 
Mass. ;  Elizabeth  D.,  married  a  Beard,  and  lives  in  the  same  place  ;  Thurs- 
ton, married,  and  also  lives  in  the  same  town. 

110.  V.  Samuel  Davis,  third  son  and  child  of  Priscilla  (Wood) 
Davis,  born  in  Mendon,  Mass.,  April  1,  1762,  and  died  in  Wardsboro', 
Vt.,  in  1836.  By  his  wife  Deborah  Cnapim  who  was  born  in  Milford, 
Mass.,  June  10,  1757,  and  died  in  Wardsboro',  Oct.  1,  1811,  he  had 
children  as  follows:  — 

Lydia,  born  March  7,  1777,  died  in  1780,  (?)  at  Busti,  Chautauque  Co., 
N.  Y.  ;  Ebenezer,  born  May  18,  1779,  married  Lydia  Hail,  and  had  ten 
children ;  Simon,  born  April  9,  1731,  married  Clarissa  Daniels,  of  West- 
moreland, N.  H. ;  Susanna,  born  Oct.  31,  1783,  married  Samuel  Hall,  and 
had  seven  children;  Olive,  born  Sept.  16,  1786,  married  Joseph  Wait,  and 
had  three  sons;  Diana,  born  May  20,  1789,  married  I5li  Hoskins,  and  had 
five  children;  Emery,  born  Oct.  20,  1791,  married  Amy  Aikin,  and  had 
eight  children  ;  Lucinda,  born  Dec.  14,  1794,  married  Davis  Read,  settled 
in  Wardsboro',  and  had  nine  children  ;  Elisha,  born  Sept*  14,  1797,  died 
in  Eliott,  Chautauque  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  16,  1818  ;  Adams  Chapin,  born 
April  11,  1800,  married  Abby  Alexander,  March  10,  1831,  settled  in 
Flemington,  New  Jersey,  where  he  has  been  Judge  of  Probate,  member  of 
the  Legislature,  and  clerk  of  the  Assembly,  of  that  State,  and  has  had  eight 
children. 

111.  V.  Paul  Davis,  son  of  Priscilla  (Wood)  Davis,  in  early  life 
served  three  years  in  the  Continental  Army,  and  then  settled  at  Wards- 
boro', Vt.,  where  he  became  a  Baptist  Minister,  removed  to  New  Salem, 
Mass.,  and  was  the  Pastor  of  a  Baptist  Church  in  that  place,  removed 
thence  to  Carroll,  N.  Y.,  where  he  died  in  December,  1826,  having 
had  issue,  by  his  wife  Rachael  Chapin,  of  Milford,  Mass.,  as  follows  :  — 
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Joseph,  married  Dorothy  Maynard,  settled  first  in  Leicester,  Vt.,  and 
subsequently  in  Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y. ;  Abigail,  married  Jeremiah  Brown, 
settled,  successively,  in  the  same  places;  Grindal,  married  Zeruiah  Corbin, 
of  Wardsboro',  and  settled  in  Orleans  Co.  ;  Simeon  Chapin.  married,  1st, 
Lydia  Tobey,  2d,  Betsy^Rawson,  settled  in  Carroll,  N.  Y. ;  Deborah,  mar- 
ried Elias  Woodcock,  of  Carroll,  where  he  settled  ;  Priscilla  ;  Levi,  married 
Lorana  Hunt,  settled  first  in  Carroll,  and  then  in  Orleans  Co. ;  Paul 
Wheeler,  married  Mary  Jones,  setttM,.  first  in  Carroll,  removed  to  Ohio ; 
Ora,  married  Mary  Jones,  and  settled  in  Busti,  N.  Y. ;  Roba,  married 
Hiram  Brown,  settled  in  Carroll;  Shepherd  E.,  married,  and  settled  in  Busti; 
Marvel  Chapin,  married,  and  settled  in  Ohio;  Seraphine,  married  David 
Jones,  of  Carroll,  and  there  settled. 

112.  V.  Eunice  Davis,  daughter  of  Priscilla  (Wood)  Davis, 
married  a  Sanger,  settled  in  Rochester,  Vt.,  and  had  children  named 

Ebenezer ;  Isaac ;  and  Susan. 


SKETCHES  OF  THE  EARLY  HISTORY  OF  THE  TOWN  OF 
MIDDLEBOROUGH,  IN  THE  COUNTY  OF  PLYMOUTH. 
[Continued  from  page  220.] 

In  the  beginning  of  April,  1622,  Captain  Standish  set  out  in  a  shallop, 
with  ten  of  the  principal  men  of  the  Colony,  and  Hobbamock  and  Tisquan- 
tum,  on  a  second*  voyage  to  "  the  Massachusetts."  They  had  not  proceeded 
far,  however,  before  the  discharge  of  a  piece  of  ordnance  from  their  little 
fort  warned  them  of  impending  danger,  and  that  their  return  was  desired. 
The  shallop  is,  accordingly,  put  about,  and  soon  arrives  again  at  Patuxit. 
They  found  the  town  in  a  posture  of  defence,  and  the  whole  military  force 
of  the  Colony  mustered  under  arms;  and  are  informed  that  immediately  after 
their  departure,  those  who  remained  at  home  were  alarmed  by  the  appear- 
ance of  a  wounded  Savage,  a  member  of  Tisquantum's  family,  who  announced 
that  "at  Namaschetf  there  were  many  of  the  Nanohiggansets,  Massassowat, 
their  supposed  friend,  and  Conbatant,  their  feared  enemy,!  with  many  oth- 
ers, with  a  resolution  to  take  advantage  on  the  present  opportunity  to  assault 
the  town  in  the  Captain's  absence."  The  Savage  affirmed  that  he  received 
his  wound  for  speaking  in  behalf  of  the  Colonists,  and  that  he  had  escaped 
by  artifice,  to  give  warning  of  the  danger.  Hobbamock  was  highly  indig- 
nant at  this  aspersion  upon  the  good  faith  of  his  Sovereign,  and  declared 
the  whole  story  to  be  a  fabrication.  The  Governor,  who  was  also  loth  to 
mistrust  the  faithfulness  of  his  ally,  directed  Hobbamock  to  send  his  wife 
privately  to  Pokanoket,  the  residence  of  Massasoit,  with  instructions  to 
take  note  of  what  she  should  hear  or  see  there,  and  to  bring  back  informa- 
tion of  the  "  right  state  of  things."  Finding  all  things  quiet,  the  woman 
"  told  Massassowat  §  what  had  happened  at  Plymouth ;  which,  when  he 

*  The  Pilgrims  first  visited  "  the  Massachusetts  "  in  September.  1G21.  For  an  account 
of  their  adventures  the  reader  is  referred  to  Bradford  and  Winslow,  pp.  57-9;  or  to 
Young's  Chronicles  of  the  Pilgrims,  pp.  224-9. 

t  u  A  town  some  fifteen  miles  from  us,"  adds  Winslow,  in  a  parenthesis. 

t  From  this  expression  of  Winslow,  it  is  evident  that  Corbitant  was  still  regarded  with 
distrust,  notwithstanding  his  formal  submission  to  King  James,  and  apparent  reconcilia- 
tion with  the  English. 

§  This  is  the  way  Winslow,  in  his  Good  News  from  New  England,  from  which  the  pas- 
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understood,  he  was  much  offended  at  the  carriage  of  Tisquantum,*  returning 
many  thanks  to  the  Governor  for  his  good  thoughts  of  him,  and  assuring 
him  that,  according  to  their  first  Articles  of  Peace,!  he  would  send  word 
and  give  warning  when  any  such  business  was  towards."  In  short,  their 
alarm  had  been  groundless,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  ascertained  that  such  was 
the  case,  the  shallop  was  again  despatched  on  its  voyage  to  "  the  Massachu- 
setts."! 

The  next  notice  which  we  have  of  Namaschet  is  in  the  month  of  January, 
1622-3,  when  we  read  that  Governor  Bradford  went  on  an  expedition  "to 
two  inland  towns,  and  bought  corn  of  them ;  the  one  called  Namasket,  the 
other  Manomet.§  That  from  Namasket  was  brought  home  partly  by  In- 
sage  in  the  text  is  taken,  uniformly  spells  the  name  of  the  Chieftain  who  is  generally 
known,  nowadays,  as  Massasoit.  Prince  says,  "  the  printed  accounts  generally  spell  him 
Massasoit ;  Governor  Bradford  writes  him  Massasoyt  and  Massasoyet ;  but  I  find  the  an- 
cient people,  from  their  fathers,  in  Plymouth  Colony,  pronounce  his  name  Ma-sas-so-it " 
And  this  is  the  orthography  which  the  distinguished  Annalist  has  adopted  throughout  his 
';  Chronological  History  of  New  England."  —  See  Prince,  p.  187,  note. 

*  This  simple  son  of  the  forest  appears  to  have  been  dazzled  by  the  favor  and  confidence 
exhibited  towards  him  by  the  English,  and  to  have  begun  "to  feel  his  oats."  Winslow,  in 
his  Good  News,  seems  to  be  unnecessarily  severe  in  his  language  on  this  point.  He  says, 
after  relating  the  particulars  of  the  alarm  at  Plymouth,  "  thus  by  degrees  we  began  to  dis- 
cover Tisquantum,  whose  ends  were  only  to  make  himself  great  in  the  eyes  of  his  country- 
men, by  means  of  his  nearness  and  favor  with  us ;  not  caring  who  fell,  so  he  stood.  In  the 
general,  his  course  was  to  persuade  them  he  could  lead  us  to  peace  or  war,  at  his  pleasure, 
and  would  oft  threaten  the  Indians,  sending  them  word  in  a  private  manner  we  were  in- 
tended shortly  to  kill  them,  that  thereby  he  might  get  gifts  to  himself,  to  work  their  peace; 
insomuch  as  they  had  him  in  greater  esteem  than  many  of  their  Sachims ;  yea,  they  them- 
selves sought  to  him,  who  promised  them  peace  in  respect  of  us,  yea,  and  protection  also, 
so  as  they  would  resort  to  him ;  so  that  whereas  divers  were  wont  to  rely  on  Massassowat 
for  protection,  and  resort  to  his  abode,  now  they  began  to  leave  him  and  seek  after  Tis- 
quantum. Now,  though  he  could  not  make  good  these  his  large  promises,  especially  be- 
cause of  the  continued  peace  between  Massassowat  and  us,  he  therefore  raised  this  false 
alarm ;  hoping,  whilst  things  were  hot  in  the  heat  of  blood,  to  provoke  us  to  march  into 
his  country  against  him,  whereby  he  hoped  to  kindle  such  a  flame  as  would  not  easily  be 
quenched ;  and  hoping  if  that  block  were  once  removed,  there  were  no  other  between  him 
and  honor,  which  he  loved  as  his  life,  and  preferred  before  his  peace.  For  these  and  the 
like  abuses  the  Governor  sharply  reproved  him;  yet  was  he  so  necessary  and  profitable  an 
instrument,  as  at  that  time  we  could  not  miss  him.  But  when  we  understood  his  deal- 
ings, we  certified  all  the  Indians  of  our  ignorance  and  innocency  therein ;  assuring  them, 
till  they  begun  with  us,  they  should  have  no  cause  to  fear;  and  if  any  hereafter  should 
raise  any  such  reports,  they  should  punish  them  as  liars  and  seekers  of  their  and  our  dis- 
turbance; which  gave  the' Indians  good  satisfaction  on  all  sides." — Winslow,  in  Young, 
pp.  289-90. 

Tisquantum,  or  Squanto,  did  not  survive  long  after  this.  His  last  service  was  to  pilot 
an  expedition,  by  water,  to  Manamoic,  now  Chatham,  in  search  of  provisions.  This  was 
in  the  month  of  November,  1622.  "Here  Squanto  falls  sick  of  a  fever,"  writes  Governor 
Bradford,  who  conducted  the  expedition,  (Standish,  who  had  been  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand, having  been  taken  sick  of  a  fever,)  "bleeding  much  at  the  nose,  which  the  Indians 
reckon  a  fatal  symptom,  and  here  in  a  few  days  dies ;  desiring  the  Governor  to  pray  that 
he  might  go  to  the  Englishman's  God  in  Heaven,  bequeathing  his  things  to  sundry  of  his 
English  friends,  as  remembrances  of  his  love;  of  whom  we  have  a  great  loss."  Judge 
Davis  remarks  that  "Governor  Bradford's  pen  was  worthily  employed  in  the  tender  notice 
taken  of  the  death  of  this  child  of  nature.  With  some  aberrations,  his  conduct  was  gener- 
ally irreproachable,  and  his  useful  services  to  the  infant  settlement  entitle  him  to  grateful 
remembrance."  A  beautiful  promontory  in  Quincy  perpetuates  the  name  of  this  friend  of 
the  Pilgrims. —  Winslow,  in  Young,  p.  301 ;  Prince,  pp.  206-7;  Davis's  Morton,  pp.  85-6. 

t  Ratified  at  Plymouth,  March  22,  1620-1,  and  religiously  observed  by  Massasoit  as 
long  as  he  lived — See  Bradford  and  Winslow,  pp.  35 — S;  Prince,  pp.  186 — 8;  Davis's 
Morton,  pp.  53 — 5. 

J  Winslow,  in  Young,  pp.  286—9  ;  Prince,  pp.  201-2;  Davis's  Morton,  pp.  76-7. 
§  "The  part  of  Sandwich  which  lies  on  Manomet  River." —  Mass.  Hist.  Coll.  VIII.  252, 
note. 
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dian  women ;  but  a  great  sickness  arising  amongst  them,*  our  own  men 
were  enforced  to  fetch  home  the  rest."f 

In  March,  1622-3,  "news  came  to  Plymouth,"  says  Edward  Winslow, 
"  that  Massassowat  was  like  to  die.  Now  it  being  a  commendable  manner 
of  the  Indians,  when  any,  especially  of  note,  are  dangerously  sick,  for  all 
that  profess  friendship  to  them  to  visit  them  in  their  extremity,  either  in 
their  persons,  or  else  to  send  some  acceptable  persons  to  them  ;  therefore  it 
was  thought  meet,  being  a  good  and  warrantable  action,  that  as  we  had  ever 
professed  friendship,  so  we  should  now  maintain  the  same,  by  observing  this 
their  laudable  custom.  The  Governor  laid  this  service  upon  myself,  and 
fitted  me  with  some  cordials  to  administer  to  him  ;  having  one  Master  John 
Hamden,|  a  gentleman  of  London,  who  then  wintered  with  us,  and  de- 
sired much  to  see  the  country,  for  my  consort,  and  Hobbamock  for  our  guide. 
So  we  set  forward,  and  lodged  the  first  night  at  Namasket,  where  we  had 
friendly  entertainment."  Winslow  and  his  companions,  having  visited  Mas- 
sasoit,  and  spent  one  night  with  Corbitant,  at  Mattapuyst,§  passed  the  last 
night  of  their  journey,  as  they  had  the  first,  at  Namasket,  whence  they  re- 
turned home  the  next  day.|| 

At  the  villages  of  Namasket  and  Titicut,  within  the  present  bounds  of 
Middleborough,  were,  in  former  times,  the  favorite  summer  residences  of 
the  principal  Chiefs  of  the  New  England  tribes.  Hither  they  were  accus- 
tomed to  resort,  with  their  chosen  followers,  to  pass  a  portion  of  the  fishing 
and  hunting  season  on  the  borders  of  the  beautiful  ponds  in  this  neighbor- 
hood. Here  was  the  royal  hunting-house  of  the  good  King  Massasoit,  and 
also,  at  a  later  day,  of  his  sons  and  successois,  the  short-lived  Wamsutta,  or 
Alexander,  and  the  warlike  Pometacom,  or  Philip.  Tehticut,  Teightaquid, 
Tettiquet,  Teticut,  or  Titicut,  on  Namasket  River,  within  the  present  bounds 
of  Middleborough,  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  favorite  resorts  of  Chika- 
taubut,  the  Chieftain  of  the  Massachusetts  Indians,  and  "the  greatest 
Sagamore  in  the  country."  His  territory  in  this  part  of  New  England 
"  did  extend  from  Nishamagoguanett,  near  Duxbury  mill,  to  Titicut,  near 
Taunton,  and  to  Nunckatateset,^[  and  from  thence  in  a  straight  line  to 
"Wanamampuke,**  which  is  the  head  of  Charles  River."  Although  Chika- 
taubut  was  one  of  the  nine  Sachems  who  subscribed  the  Articles  of  Sub- 
mission to  King  James,  on  the  13th  of  September,  TG21,  Dudley  remarks 
of  him,  in  1631,  that  he  "least  favoreth  the  English  of  any  Sagamore  we 
are  acquainted  with,  by  reason  of  the  old  quarrel  between  him  and  those  of 
Plymouth,  wherein  he  lost  seven  of  his  best  men."  However  this  may  be, 
it  is  certain  that,  on  the  23d  of  March,  1630-1,  but  a  few  days  after  Dudley 
had  penned  the  above  passage  in  his  famous  Letter  to  the  Countess  of 
Lincoln,  Chikataubut  visited  Boston,  u  with  his  Sannops  and  Squaws,  and 
presented  the  Governor  with  a  hogshead  of  Indian  corn."  Indeed,  the 
whole  intercourse  of  this  Chief  with  the  Massachusetts  Colonists  seems  to 

*  I.  c.  the  Indians  at  Namasket.       t  Winslow,  in  Young,  p.  305;  Prince,  p.  208. 

$Not,  as  has  been  often  asserted,  the  distinguished  English  patriot  of  that  name. —  See 
Youngs  Chronicles  of  the  Pilgrims,  pp.  314-15,  note. 

§  A  neck  of  land  in  the  township  of  Swanzey,  commonly  pronounced  Mattapoiset;  now 
Gardner's  Neck,  situated  between  the  Showamet  and  Towooset  Necks.  —  Belknap's  Amer- 
ican Biography,  (8vo.  Boston,  1794  &  1798,)  ii.  292,  note;  Baylies's  Memoir  of  Plymouth 
Colony,  (8vo.  Boston,  1830,)  Part  II.  pp.  232,  234. 

||  For  an  account  of  this  expedition,  and  the  visit  to  Massasoit,  see  Winslow,  in  Young, 
pp  313—26. 

A  pond  of  considerable  size,  in  the  southwest  part  of  Bridgewater,  adjoining  Raynham. 
It  was  sometimes  called  by  the  Indians  Neapnuncket.    Its  modern  name  is  Nippenicket. 
**  Whiting's  Pond,  in  Wrentham. 
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have  been  of  a  uniformly  friendly  character.  His  principal  residence  was 
"  upon  the  River  of  Naponset,  near  to  the  Mattachu setts  Fields,  three  miles 
to  the  north  of  Wessaguscus."  He,  with  many  of  his  people,  died  of  the 
Small  Pox,  in  the  month  of  November,  1633.  His  favorite  domain  at 
Tehticut,  comprising  "  three  miles  on  each  side  of  the  River,"  was  granted 
by  his  son,  Josiah  Wampatuck,  to  the  Titicut  Indians,  so  called,  before 
August,  1644;  as,  by  an  order  of  that  date,  the  General  Court  at  Plym- 
outh, "  upon  the  petition  of  Duxbury  men,  thought  good  that  there  be  a 
view  taken  of  the  lands  described  by  them,  namely,  twelve  miles  up  into 
the  woods  from  Plymouth  bounds  at  Jones'  River,  and  if  it  prove  not  pre- 
judicial to  the  Plantation  to  be  erected  at  Teightaquid"  &c.  &c,  "  it  may 
be  confirmed  unto  them."* 

In  all  grants  of  lands  in  this  part  of  the  Colony,  the  General  Court 
was  always  very  careful  to  insert  a  proviso  with  regard  to  the  Titicut 
Purchase,"  cautioning  the  grantees  against  encroachments  upon  this  Indian 
settlement,  the  bounds  and  limits  of  which  seem  not  to  have  been  very 
accurately  defined,  and  warning  them  not  to  locate  themselves  "  too  near  to 
Titicut,"  or  to  "  molest  the  Indians."  So  much,  however,  of  this  reserve, 
as  was  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  was  included  within  "  the 
additional  grant"  to  Bridgewater,  in  1668;  and  the  inhabitants  of  that 
town  obtained  permission  to  purchase  the  tract,  and  William  Brett,  Nicholas 
Byram,  and  Samuel  Edson  were  appointed  by  the  Court  to  negotiate  with 
the  Indians  for  it.  A  deed  was,  accordingly,  obtained  from  "  Pomponoho, 
alias  Peter,  an  Indian,  living  at  Titicut,  in  the  Colony  of  New  Plymouth," 
bearing  date  Nov.  20,  1672,  wherein  it  is  recited  that  "  I,  Pomponoho, 
have  sold  for  the  full  sum  of  sixteen  pounds,  viz.,  six  pounds  of  current 
money  of  New  England,  and  ten  pounds  in  good  merchantable  corn,  all  the 
lands  lying  on  the  north  side  of  Titicut  River  within  the  bounds  of  Bridge- 
water,  what  lands  were  mine,  or  were  either  my  father's  or  grandfather's, 
or  any  otherwise  conferred  on  me,  excepting  those  lands  expressed  as  fol- 
lows," &c.  &c,  "  unto  Nicholas  Byram,  sen.,  Samuel  Edson,  sen.,  and 
William  Brett,  sen.,  in  and  for  the  use  of  the  townsmen  of  Bridgewater, 
joint  purchasers  with  them."  &c.  &c.f 

For  many  years  the  settlements  of  the  English  in  Plymouth  Colony 
were  confined  to  the  seacoast,  and  to  such  portions  of  the  interior  as  had 
been  depopulated  by  the  fearful  pestilence,  which  had  swept  through  the 
country  shortly  before  their  arrival  on  the  New  England  snores.  Hence 
it  was  that  the  territory  of  Namasket,  comprising  the  Indian  villages  of 
Namasket  and  Titicut,  which  seem  to  have  escaped  the  almost  universal 
desolation,  notwithstanding  its  proximity  to  Plymouth,  did  not  begin  to  be 
settled  by  the  English  until  about  the  year  1660,  forty  years  after  its  first 
exploration  by  Winslow  and  Hopkins.  The  natives,  comparatively  incon- 
siderable in  numbers,  readily  sold  the  larger  portion  of  their  ancestral  do- 
mains to  the  English.]:  The  first  considerable  purchase  of  lands  occurred 
in  the  year  1662,  when  a  large  portion  of  territory  was  obtained  from  Josiah 
Wampatuck,  for  the  sum  of  £70,  bounded  on  one  side  by  the  Namasket 

*  Drake's  Book  of  the  Indians,  Book  II.  pp.  19,42 — 4,  III.  p.  7,  note;  Hutchinson's 
History  of  Massachusetts,  (Salem  ed.,  8vo.  1795,)  i.  2G2,  note;  Mitchell's  History  of  Bridge- 
watcr,'(8vo.  Boston,  1840,)  pp.  9-10,  17-18;  Davis's  Morton,  p.  67;  Dudley's  Letter  to 
the  Countess  of  Lincoln,  in  Young's  Chronicles  of  Massachusetts,  (8vo.  Boston,  1846,)  p. 
305;  Winthrop's  History  of  New  England,  (Savage's  ed.,  8vo.  Boston,  1825-6,)  i.  48,  53, 
56,  61,  72,  87,  115-16;  Mass.  Hist.  Coll.  XVII.  142-3. 

t  Mitchell,  pp.  17,  18—19;  Mass.  Hist.  Coll.  XVII.  142-3. 

J  Baylies,  Part  II.  pp.  229-30 ;  Part  III.  p.  2. 
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River,  and  on  the  other  by  Tippacunucut  Brook.*  Purchases  were  also 
effected  at  different  times,  of  Watuspequin,  or  Tispacan,  the  "  Black  Sa- 
chem," the  distinguished  Chieftain  of  "  Assowampsett ;  "  until  at  length  the 
whole  territory,  now  comprised  within  the  limits  of  the  town,  had  been 
fairly  acquired  of  the  rightful  lords  of  the  soil.f 

The  names  of  the  first  purchasers  were  as  follows. 
F.  John  Adams,  m.  Thomas  Dotey,  George  Partridge, 

f.  William  Bassett,  Samuel  Eddy,  William  Pontus  (?) 

M.  Francis  Billington,         Lt.  Matthew  Fuller,       Andrew  Ring, 

Thomas  Bordman,      m.  Samuel  Fuller,  John  Shaw, 

M.  William  Brewster,  Edward  Gray,  f.  Moses  Simmons, 

M.  Peter  Brown,  William  Hodskins,     M.  George  Soule, 

F.  Edward  Bumpus,       m.  John  Rowland,  a.  Francis  Sprague, 

M.  Francis  Cook,  m.  William  Mullins,        M.  Resolved  White.* 

F.  Philip  Delanoy,  William  Nelson,  / 

*  Eddy,  MS.  Letter,    t  Ibid ;  Drake's  Book  of  the  Indians,  Book  II.  p.  45 ;  III.  pp.  57-8. 

I  For  this  list  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Eddy.  The  letters  prefixed  to  some  of  the  names 
indicate  that  the  individual  himself,  or  his  immediate  ancestor,  came  over  either  in  the  May 
Flower,  in  1G20,  the  Fortune,  in  1621,  or  the  Ann,  in  1623.  John  Adams  was,  perhaps, 
the  person  of  that  name  mentioned  by  Deane,  (History  of  Scituate,  p.  211,)  as  being  of 
Marshfield,  and  marrying  Jane  James  in  1654.  He  may  have  been  the  son  of  John,  who 
came  over  in  the  Fortune,  in  1621,  whose  widow,  Eleanor,  married  Kenelm  Winslow  in 
1634.  Bassett  was  probably  the  son  of  the  passenger  of  that  name  in  the  Fortune,  who 
settled,  first,  in  Plymouth,  then  in  Duxbury,  and  finally  in  West  Bridgewater,  of  which 
town  he  was  an  original  proprietor,  and  died  in  1667.  Billington  was  the  son  of  John 
Billington,  one  of  the  passengers  in  the  May  Flower,  in  1 620,  who  was  executed  at  Plym- 
outh, for  murder,  in  1630.  The  name  of  this  his  son  will  be  transmitted  to  posterity,  as 
the  discoverer,  in  1621.  of  the  beautiful  pond,  called,  after  him,  Billington  Sea.  Bordman 
may  have  been  he  of  Lynn  in  1637,  who  removed  to  Sandwich.  Brewster  was  probably 
the  son  of  Jonathan,  and  grandson  of  Elder  William  Brewster.  Brown  may  have  been 
the  passenger  in  the  May  Flower  of  that  name.  Bumpus  (said  to  have  been  originally 
Bon  passe, )  seems  to  have  been  of  Marshfield  in  1640,  and  of  Duxbury  soon  after  its  set- 
tlement. The  name  of  Francis  Cooke  is  found  among  the  passengers  of  the  May  Flower, 
of  whose  wife  Edward  Winslow,  in  his  "Briefe  Narration,"  makes  mention,  as  "being  a 
Walloon."  Of  Delano,  originally  De  la  Noye,  Winslow  tells  us  that  he  was  "born  of 
French  parents,"  and  that  he  "came  from  Leyden  to  New  Plymouth;"  and  "coming  to 
age  of  discerning,  demanded  communion  with  us  ;  and  proving  himself  to  be  come 
of  such  parents  as  were  in  full  communion  with  the  French  Churches,  was  hereupon 
admitted  by  the  Church  of  Plymouth;  and  after,  upon  his  removal  of  habitation  to  Dux- 
burrow,  where  Mr.  Ralph  Partridge  is  Pastor  of  the  Church,  and  upon  letters  of  recom- 
mendation from  the  Church  at  Plymouth,  he  was  also  admitted  into  fellowship  with  the 
Church  at  Duxburrow."  He  was  early  at  Duxbury,  and  was  one  of  the  original  proprie- 
tors of  Bridgewater.  He  married  Hester  Dewsberry  in  1634,  and  Mary,  widow  of  James 
Glass,  of  Duxhury,  and  daughter  of  James  Churchill,  in  1 657.  Dotey  was,  without  doubt, 
the  son  of  Edward  Dotey,  that  chivalrous  esquire  of  Stephen  Hopkins,  who  signalized 
himself  by  being  a  party  to  "the  first  duel  fought  in  New  England,  upon  a  challenge  of 
single  combat  with  sword  and  dagger,"  at  Plymouth,  June  18,  1621.  The  doughty  hero 
seems  to  have  subsequently  exchanged  the  weapons  of  Mars  for  those  of  Cupid,  as  we  find 
him,  at  a  later  date,  besieging,  nay,  carrying  by  storm,  one  Faith  Clarke,  undoubtedly  a 
notable  virgin  of  Plymouth  Colony.  Samuel  Eddy  was  the  son  of  Eev.  William  Eddy, 
of  Cranbrook.  in  the  County  of  Kent,  England,  and  arrived  at  Plymouth,  with  his  brother 
John,  in  the  Handmaid,  Captain  Grant  master,  Oct.  29,  1630.  He  settled  at  Plymouth, 
and  had  four  sons  and  several  daughters.  "His  son  Obadiaii,"  (writes  his  lineal  de- 
scendant, Zechariah  Eddy,  Esq.,)  "inherited  the  Middleborough  lands;  whose  son, 
Samuel,  had  some  of  the  farms  by  inheritance  from  him;  whose  son  Zechariah,  inher- 
ited the  same.  Joshua,  the  son  of  Zechariah,  was  the  next  inheritor;  and  the  writer 
now  owns  and  occupies  the  same  lands  which  the  first  Samuel  purchased,  and  which  were 
set  off  to  him  in  the  division  made  of  that  purchase  by  the  twenty-six  men  among  them- 
selves." Of  Matthew  Fuller  we  have  been  able  to  find  only  a  brief  notice,  which  states 
that  he  was  "first  of  Plymouth,  about  1640,  removed  to  Barnstable  in  1652,  where  he  died, 
1678.  He  was  appointed  Surgeon-General  of  the  Provincial  forces  raised  in  Plymouth 
Colony  in  1673,  and  he  is  also  styled  Captain  in  1675."  Of  Samuel  Fuller,  supposing 
him  to  be  identical  with  the  first  Minister  of  the  town,  we  shall  have  something  to  say 
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The  settlement  of  the  whites  was  followed  by  its  usual  consequence,  the 
gradual  disappearance  of  the  red  race.  The  native  inhabitants  of  the  ter- 
ritory of  Namasket,  having  alienated  their  possessions,  sought  other  hunting- 

anon.  Gray  married  Mary,  (born  in  1630,  died  in  1663,)  daughter  of  Mr.  John  Winslow, 
(a  brother  of  Gov.  Edward,)  Jan.  16,  1650-1.  He  was  a  respectable  merchant  and  ship 
owner,  and  resided  in  that  part  of  the  town  of  Plymouth  which  borders  upon  Kingston, 
and  which  was  called,  by  the  first  planters,  "  Plain  Dealing"  In  1678  he  hired  Clarke's 
Island,  " for  seven  years,  to  keep  16  neat  cattle,  free  of  rate;  townsmen  to  have  liberty  to 
bring  wood  for  building,  fencing,  and  firing."  His  daughter  Desire  married  Lieut.  Na- 
thaniel Southworth,  Jan.  10,  1671-2.  From  Mass.  Hist.  Coll.  XIII.  167,  note,  it  appears 
that  he  died  in  1681.  There  was  a  William  Hoskins  in  Scituate,  a  freeman  in  1634. 
John  Howland,  the  first  of  the  name,  came  to  Plymouth  in  the  May  Flower,  in  1620,  as 
a  member  of  the  family  of  Governor  Carver,  whose  daughter  Elizabeth  he  afterwards  mar- 
ried. After  a  long  life  of  usefulness,  he  died  at  his  residence,  at  Rocky  Nook,  Feb.  24, 
1672-3,  aged  80.  Plymouth  Colony  Records,  taking  notice  of  his  decease,  add  that  he  was 
"  a  godly  man  and  an  ancient  professor  in  the  ways  of  Christ,  and  proved  a  useful  instru- 
ment of  good  in  his  place,  and  was  the  last  of  the  male  survivors  of  those  who  came  over 
in  the  May  Flower  in  1620,  -whose  -place  of  abode  was  Plymouth.'1''  Of  his  four  sons,  John 
resided  a  short  time  in  Marshfield,  and  then  settled  in  Barnstable;  Jabez  settled,  finally, 
in  Bristol,  R.  I. ;  Isaac  in  Middleborough ;  and  Joseph,  the  youngest,  remained  in  Plym- 
outh. Of  Mullins  it  can  only  be  conjectured  that  he  was  a  son  of  the  tenth  signer  of  the 
celebrated  Compact,  "a  man  pious  and  Avell  deserving,  endowed  also  with  a  considerable 
outward  estate,"  who  died  at  Plymouth,  Feb.  21, 1620-1.  There  was  a  person  of  the  name 
in  Duxbury,  about  1642.  Of  Nelson  we  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  any  information. 
A  John  Nelson,  of  Middleborough,  married  Lydia,  (daughter  of  Robert  Bartlett,  of  Plym- 
outh; born  June  8,  1647,)  the  widow  of  James  Barnaby.  George  Partridge  may  have 
been  the  brother  of  Rev.  Ralph  Partridge,  whose  tedious  and  distressing  voyage,  and  safe 
arrival,  with  "many  good  people,"  at  Boston,  Nov.  17,  1636,  are  recorded  by  Winthrop. 
The  "godly  minister,  Mr.  Partridge,"  was  soon  called  to  a  pastoral  office  in  the  Church  at 
Duxbury  ;  and  simultaneously  appears  the  name  of  George  Partridge  as  an  inhabitant  of 
that  town.  They  were  both,  also,  original  proprietors  of  Bridgewater.  Sarah,  the  daugh- 
ter of  George,  born  in  1639,  married  Samuel  Allen,  of  Bridgewater,  about  1658.  The  next 
name  upon  our  list  is  evidently  a  misnomer;  but  what  it  should  be,  we  are  unable  to  say. 
Of  Andrew  Ring  we  know  nothing  Avith  certainty.  A  person  of  that  name  married 
Deborah,  a  daughter  of  Stephen  Hopkins,  the  Pilgrim,  in  1646,  and  died  in  1692,  aged  75. 
Shaw  is  said  to  have  " arrived  at  Plymouth  about  1627."  His  residence  was  at  ''Plain 
Dealing;''''  and  his  name,  with  those  of  Francis  Billington,  Samuel  Eddy,  and  William 
Hodgkinson,  appears  on  the  list  of  those  "  townsmen  of  New  Plymouth"  among  whom  was 
divided,  in  July,  1638,  the  live  stock  remaining  from  Mr.  James  Shirley's  donation,  in  1624, 
of  "an  heifer  to  the  Plantation,  to  begin  a  stock  for  the  poor."  Moses  Symonson,  (as 
his  name  was  originally,  but  now  corrupted  into  Simmons,)  came  to  Plymouth  in  the  For- 
tune; and  being,  says  Winslow,  "a  child  of  one  that  was  in  communion  with  the  Dutch 
Church  at  Leyden,  is  admitted  into  Church  fellowship  at  Plymouth  in  New  England,  and 
his  children  also  to  baptism,  as  well  as  our  own."  He  was  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Dux- 
bury, and  an  original  proprietor  of  Bridgewater.  His  sons  Moses  and  Thomas  settled,  the 
former  in  Duxbury,  where  he  died  in  1689,  and  the  latter  in  Scituate,  where  he  was  a 
householder  before  1647.  George  Sodle,  the  thirty-fifth  signer  of  the  Compact  at  Cape 
Cod,  and  a  member  of  Edward  Winslow\s  family,  sold  his  lands  in  Plymouth,  and  removed 
to  Duxbury  before  1645,  in  which  year  he  was  one  of  the  deputies  from  that  town  to  the 
General  Court  at  Plymouth;  and  was  an  original  proprietor  of  Bridgewater.  In  1668  he 
gave  his  lands  in  Middleborough  to  his  sons-in-law  John  Haskell  and  Francis  Walker,  both 
of  that  town,  and  their  wives  (his  daughters)  Patience  and  Elizabeth.  His  wife,  Mary, 
died  in  1677;  he  himself  in  1680,  "very  aged."  Spragde  settled  in  Duxbury,  and  is 
spoken  of  as  having  been  "a  man  of  influence  and  property."  He  was  an  original  propri- 
etor of  Bridgewater,  but  neither  removed  thither  himself,  nor  did  any  of  his  family.  Re- 
solved White  was  the  eldest  son  of  "Mr.  William  White,"  the  eleventh  signer  to  the 
Compact,  who  died  Feb.  21,  1620-1.  He  was  one  of  the  early  settlers  of  Scituate,  whence 
he  removed  to  Marshfield  in  1662.  He  married,  in  1640,  Judith,  the  eldest  daughter  of 
William  Vassall,  of  Scituate.  He  remained  in  Marshfield  until  1670,  about  which  time 
his  wife  died,  and  then  disappears.  He  was  living  in  1675,  as  is  evident  from  a  bequest  to 
him,  in  the  will  of  Josiah  Winslow,  of  that  date. 

See  Farmer's  Genealogical  Register ;  Baylies' 's  Historical  Memoir  of  Plymouth  Colony ; 
Deane's  History  of  Scituate ;  Shurtleff's  "  Passengers  of  the  May  Flower"  in  N.  E.  Hist,  and 
Gen.  Register,!.  47—53;  Mitchells  Hist.  Bridgewater;  Prince's  Annals;  Davis' s  Morton ; 
Massachusetts  Historical  Collections;  Russell's  Guide  to  Plymouth;  Winslow's  "  Brief e 
Narration"  in  Young's  Chronicles  of  the  Pilgrims;  Ward's  History  ojf  Shrewsbury. 
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grounds  ;  and  the  forests,  through  which  they  had  roamed  in  savage  dignity, 
vanished  before  the  axe  of  the  sturdy  pioneer.  But  though  the  red  man 
retreats,  he  leaves  traces  behind  him,  which  perpetuate  his  remembrance 
for  ages  after  the  last  miserable  remnant  of  his  tribe  shall  have  passed  away 
forever.  The  ploughshare  not  unfrequently  exposes  to  view  the  Indian 
sepulchre,  where,  close  beside  the  bones  of  the  deceased,  are  found  the  vari- 
ous articles  which  the  pious  care  of  friends  had  provided,  in  anticipation  of 
the  long  journey  to  the  land  of  spirits  ;  while  the  bow  and  arrows,  the  knife 
and  pipe,  shew  what  was  to  be  the  nature  of  the  warrior's  pursuits  upon  his 
arrival  at  the  happy  hunting-grounds  of  the  blessed.  Here  and  there  the 
field  thickly  sown  with  arrow-heads,  and  the  mouldering  skulls,  upturned  by 
the  careless  husbandman,  evidence  the  mighty  harvest  which  Death  once 
reaped  there,  and  call  to  mind  the  race  which  in  former  days  peopled  the 
country,  stalking  through  its  majestic  forests,  or  sauntering  cn  the  borders 
of  its  beautiful  ponds  and  streams.  On  the  Eastern  shore  of  Assowamsett 
Pond  there  were,  some  few  years  since,  two  rocks,  whereon  were  to  be 
seen  sundry  "  curious  marks,"  which  the  wise  are  fain  to  suppose  to  have 
been  "  done  by  the  Indians,"  and  in  some  of  which  they  trace  a  resemblance 
to  "  the  steppings  of  a  person  with  naked  feet,  which  settled  into  the  rocks  ; " 
while  others  are  as  evidently  "  the  prints  of  a  hand."  On  a  high  hill,  too, 
a  little  to  the  eastward  of  "  the  old  stone  fishing-wear,"  %  there  is  a  venerable 
rock,  bearing  the  veritable  impress  of  a  man's  hand  upon  its  flinty  surface.! 

The  following  document  is  not  without  interest  at  this  stage  of  our  history. 
It  was  found  among  the  rich  collection  of  manuscripts  in  the  Library  of  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society ;  I  and  we  will  give  a  complete  transcript 
of  it,  verbatim  et  literatim,  even  at  the  risk  of  being  thought  somewhat  te- 
dious, inasmuch  as  it  has  never  before  been  printed,  to  our  knowledge. 

"  Pkence  Govr . 
The  Several  Lotts  laid  forth  &  hounded  lying  and 
being  upon  Pochade  neck  near  unto  Namasket  Granted 
unto  Several  Persons  afternaracd,  are  as  followeth 
ImpTs.  1  Lot  beginneth  at  a  White  Oak  tree  marked  on  four 

The  Majr  .  Winslow.  Sides  near  the  Brook  where  the  three  Brooks  meet  & 

it  runs  up  a  Southwest  line  and  is  bounded  on  the  other 
Side  with  two  red  Oaks  marked 
Mr.  Tho8  Prence.       2  Lott  is  bounded  with  a  Pine  tree  and  red  Oak  tree  marked 
Mr  John  Alden.        3  Lot  is  bounded  with  two  red  Oak  trees  marked 
U  Peregrine  White  4  Lot  is  bounded  with  a  white  Oak  &  a  red  Oak  tree  marked 
Nath1  .  Warren  5  Lot  is  bounded  with  a  white  Oak  marked  Standing  alone  in  a  plain 

Wm  .  Basset  6  Lot  is  bounded  with  two  walnot  trees  marked 

Mr  John  Winslow.    7  Lot  is  bounded  with  two  red  Oak  trees  marked  &  with  ye  River 
Capt  Bradford.  8  Lot  lyeth  across  the  Ends  of  the  other  Lots  next  unto 

Namasket  &  is  bounded  with  a  red  Oak  &  a  pine  tree 
marked  next  unto  the  sd.  Lotts.  and  on  the  other  side 
with  a  white  Oak  marked  near  unto  the  bounds  of  the 
purchase. 

The  bounds  of  Several  Lotts  granted  unto 
Sundry  Persons  besides  these  above  named  lying  near 
unto  Namaskett  are  as  followeth 

Francis  Sprague.       1  Lot  is  bounded  with  a  red  Oak  at  the  Eiver  side 
that  Comes  from  Winnatuxet  &  Bridgwater,  &  on 
the  other  side  running  Cross  the  Neck,  it  is  bounded 
with  a  red  Oak  &  a  white  Oak  marked,  this  is 
the  first  Lot  lying  on  the  Northwest  side  of  the  sd  .  neck 

John  Adams.  2  Lott  is  bounded  with  a  Stooping  maple  tree  in 

a  little  Swamp  &  a  red  Oak  marked 


*  See  ante,  t  Mass.  Hist.  Coll.  III.  2 ;  Drake's  Indian  Wars.  ( 1 2mo.  Boston,  1 727,)  p.  99. 
}In  a  volume  entitled  "Letters  &  Papers,  1632—1678,"  p.  75* 
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3  Lot  is  bounded  with  two  red  Oak  trees  marked 

4  Lot  is  bounded  with  two  red  Oaks  marked 

5  Lot  is  bounded  with  a  red  Oak  and  a  pine  tree  marked 

6  Lot  is  bounded  with  two  red  Oak  trees  marked 

7  Lot  is  bounded  on  the  Side  next  the  foregoing  Lot  with  two 
red  Oaks  marked  &  on  the  other  side  with  a  pine 
&  a  White  Oak  marked,  there  being  a  parcel  of  Barren 
Land  betwixt  this  &  the  foregoing  Lot 

8  The  Eighth  Lot  lyeth  Vacant 
no  9  on  list 

10  Lot  is  bounded  with  a  red  Oak  &  a  Walnut  marked 

1 1  Lot  is  bounded  with  two  red  Oaks  marked 

12  Lot  is  bounded  with  a  White  Oak  &  a  red  Oak  marked. 

13  Lot  is  bounded  with  a  maple  tree  &  a  pine  tree  marked. 

14  Lot  is  bounded  [with]  a  Rock  &  a  red  Oak  marked 

15  Lot  is  at  the  wading  place  &  is  bounded  with  the 
path  &  the  Beaver  Damm  &  lyeth  in  half  the  length 
of  the  former  Lotts 

16  Lotabutteth  on  the  path  wtb  two  white  Oaks  marked 

17  Lot  is  bounded  with  two  red  Oaks  marked 

18  Lot  is  bounded  with  a  red  Oak  &  a  Walnut  tree  marked 

19  Lot  is  bounded  with  a  White  Oak  &  a  walnut  tree  marked 

20  Lot  is  bounded  with  two  red  Oaks  marked 

21  Lot  is  bounded  with  two  red  Oak  trees  marked 

22  Lot  is  bounded  with  two  white  Oaks  marked 

23  Lot  is  bounded  with  two  white  Oaks  marked 

24  Lot  is  bounded  with  a  White  Oak  &  a  red  Oak  marked 
2f>  Lot  is  bounded  Avith  a  red  Oak  &  a  white  Oak  marked 

26  Lot  is  bounded  with  a  white  Oak  &  a  Eed  Oak  marked. 

27  Being  the  first  at  Whetstones  Vineyard,  the  bounds 
of  it  are  two  White  Oaks  on  the  Northwest  side 
marked,  &  on  the  other  side  with  two  white  Oaks 

28  Lot  lyeth  at  Wahuckett  Brook  next  the  Path  & 
runneth  half  the  length  of  the  other  Lotts 

A  true  Copy  as  appears  of  Record 

Examd  pr  Josiah  Cotton  Cler 
&  Regr. 

Recorded  in  or  about  the  year  1664 
A  true  Copy 

Examd  pr  Josiah  Cotton  Cler 

A  True  Copy 

Examd  pr  Sam".  Tyley  Cler"* 
Superscribed 

"  Namaskett  Prop^s  Names." 

*  "  The  Major"  Josiah  Winslow,  whose  name  stands  at  the  head  of  our  list,  was  the 
son  of  Gov.  Edwahd  Winslow,  (by  his  second  wife,  Susanna,  the  widow  of  Mr.  William 
White,  whom  he  married  May  12,  1621,)  and  was  born  at  Marshfield,  in  1628.  He  mar- 
ried Penelope,  a  daughter  of  Herbert  Pelham,  Esq.,  in  1657  ;  was  many  years  an  Assistant, 
was  Commander-in-chief  of  the  forces  employed  during  Philip's  War,  sustained  the 
office  of  Governor  from  1673  to  1679,  inclusive,  being  the  first  Chief  Magistrate  who  was 
born  in  the  country,  and  died  at  Marshfield,  Dec.  18,  1680,  and  was  buried  on  the  23d. 
His  wife  died  in  1703,  aged  73.  "Mr.  John  Winslow"  was  probably  John,  Jr.,  the 
son  of  John  the  brother  of  Gov.  Edward,  who  came  over  in  the  Fortune,  and  married, 
before  1627,  Mary  Chilton,  the  daughter  of  James  Chilton,  one  of  the  passengers  in 
the  May  Flower,  and  had  nine  children,  the  eldest  of  which  was  John,  who  died  in  1683. 
One  of  the  daughters  of  John,  Sen.,  married,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  Edward 
Gray.  Thomas  Prence  came  from  Leachlade,  in  Gloucestershire,  to  Plymouth,  in  the 
Fortune,  married  Patience,  daughter  of  Elder  William  Brewster.  Aug.  5,  1624,  was  chosen 
Governor  in  1634,  and  served  one  year.  In  1635,  his  wife  having  died  in  the  course  of 
the  preceding  year,  he  manned  Mary,  daughter  of  Mr.  William  Collier,  and  about  this 
time  took  up  his  residence  at  Duxbury.  He  was  an  Assistant  in  1635,  1636,  and  1637, 
and  was  again  chosen  Governor  in  1638,  for  one  year,  during  which  he  continued  to  reside 
in  Duxbury.  From  1639  to  1656,  inclusive,  he  was  an  Assistant.  In  1644  he  had 
removed  to  Eastham,  where  his  wife  died.  In  1657  he  was,  for  the  third  time,  elected 
Governor,  and  retained  the  office  until  his  death.  He  married,  in  1662,  Mrs.  Mary,  widow 
of  Samuel  Freeman  ;  and  in  1665  removed  to  Plymouth,  where  he  passed  the  remainder 
of  his  days,  in  a  house  provided  for  him  by  the* Government,  at  " Plain  Dealing"  He 


George  Patridge 
Francis  Cooke 
Tho3  Barman 
Wm  Parkes 
Sam1  ffuller 


Edwd  Bum  pus 
Mr.  Wm.  Brewster 
John  Shaw. 
Edwd  Gray 
Edwd.  Gray 
Mr  Resolved  White 


Wm  Hoskins. 
Andr  Ring- 
Moses  Simons 
Wm.  Nelson 
Mr  Jn°.  Howland 
George  Soule. 
Philip  Delanoy 
W».  Mullins 
Petr.  Browne 
Sam1.  Eddys 
U.  Fuller 
Thos  Dogget 


The  Ministers 
Lot. 
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In  the  year  1668  the  General  Court  of  Plymouth  Colony,  in  answer  to 
a  petition  of  July  5,  1667,  from  the  town  of  Bridgewater,  "desiring  their 
enlargement  may  extend  to  where  the  six  miles  extends  that  they  purchased 
of  the  Indians  by  order  from  the  Court,"  passed  an  act  confirming  to  the 
petitioners  the  lands  in  question,  with  the  proviso,  however,  "  that  grants  of 
lands  formerly  made  by  the  Court  be  not  molested,"  and  ordered  that  "as 
to  those  lands  that  are  between  Bridgewater  and  Namasket,  already  grant- 
ed, it  shall  be  determined  by  the  Court  unto  what  town  they  shall  belong ; 
and  that  the  Indians  be  not  molested,  notwithstanding  this  enlargement."* 

The  various  purchases  of  territory  which  had  been  made  of  the  natives 
in  Namasket,  having  been  duly  authorized  and  confirmedf  by  the  General 

died  March  29,  1673,  in  the  73d  year  of  his  age,  "having  been  a  worthy,  pious  gentleman, 
and  very  capable  of  the  office  of  Governor,  being  therein  a  terror  to  evil  doers,  and  an 
encourager  of  those  that  did  well ;  and  was  honorably  interred  at  Plymouth,  April  8. 
1673."  His  wife  survived  him.  The  name  of  John  Alden  is  familiar  as  a  household 
word.  He  married  Priscilla,  daughter  of  Mr.  William  Mullins;  was  one  of  the  first  set- 
tlers of  Duxbury,  one  of  its  Deputies  to  the  General  Court,  an  original  proprietor  of 
Bridgewater,  and  many  years  an  Assistant;  and  after  along  life  of  eminent  usefulness,  died 
—  the  last  of  that  little  band  of  Pilgrims  which  first  stepped  upon  Plymouth  Rock — 
on  the  12th  of  September,  1687,  aged  88.  His  wife  appears  to  have  survived  him.  His 
descendants  have  been  remarkable  for  longevity.  Of  his  children,  Joseph,  of  Bridge- 
water,  died  Feb.  8,  1697,  aged  about  73;  Jonathan  died  in  February,  1697,  aged  about 
70 ;  Elizabeth,  the  wife  of  William  Paybody,  died  May  31,  1717,  aged  93 ;  John,  the  third 
son  of  Joseph,  sold  his  father's  homestead  in  Bridgewater,  about  1700,  and  removed  to 
Titicut,  in  Middleborough.  His  son  John  lived  in  Middleborough,  where  he  died  in  April, 
1821,  aged  102,  having  been  twice  married,  and  had  19  children,  62  grandchildren,  134 
great-grandchildren,  and  7  great-great-grandchildren,  172  of  whom  were  living  at  the  time 
of  his  decease.  "  Three  of  his  children,"  says  a  late  writer,  "  two  daughters  and  one  son, 
are  now  [1845]  living,  and  dwell  under  the  same  roof  in  Middleborough,  whose  average 
age  is  84  1-3  years."  Peregrine  White,  the  first-born  of  English  parents  in  New  Eng- 
land, was  born  on  board  the  May  Flower,  in  Cape  Cod  Harbor,  in  November,  1620.  His 
mother,  upon  the  decease  of  her  husband,  married  Gov.  Edward  Winslow,  May  12,  1621  ; 
and  her  sons  by  her  first  husband  were,  consequently,  bred  in  the  town  of  Marshfield, 
where  the  Governor  resided.  Peregrine  married  Sarah,  daughter  of  William  Basset,  and 
passed  his  days  in  Marshfield,  where  he  died  July  20,  1704,  "  vigorous  and  of  a  comely 
aspect  to  the  last."  His  wife  died  in  1711.  Nathaniel  Warren  was  the  son  of  "Mr. 
Bichard  Warren,"  one  of  the  passengers  of  the  May  Flower,  whose  death,  in  1628,  is 
commemorated  in  New  England's  Memorial.  His  family  arrived  in  the  Ann,  in  1623. 
Nathaniel  married  Sarah  Walker,  in  164-5.  Captain  (afterwards  Major)  William  Brad- 
ford, son  of  Gov.  William  Bradford,  (by  his  second  wife,  Mrs.  Alice,  widow  of  Constant 
Southworth,  whom  he  married  Aug.  14,  1623,)  was  born  June  17,  1624,  sustained  many 
offices,  both  military  and  civil,  and  died  Feb.  20,  1703-4.  He  lived  in  Kingston,  near 
Duxbury,  and  was  one  of  the  original  proprietors  of  Bridgewater.  He  was  thrice  married, 
and  left  a  numerous  posterity.  Of  William  Parkes  we  know  nothing.  He  may  have 
been  he  of  Roxbury,  who  died  May  II,  1685.  But  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  William 
Parker,  of  Scituate  and  Barnstable,  is  the  person  intended.  Thomas  Dogget  we 
presume  to  have  been  he  of  Marshfield,  who  married  Mary  Chillingworth,  in  1654,  ac- 
cording to  Deane.  Of  the  other  persons,  whose  names  are  upon  this  list,  we  have  already 
spoken. 

*  Mitchell's  Bridgewater,  p.  16. 

tin  1643  it  was  enacted  by  the  General  Court  of  the  Colony  "that  if  any  person  or 
persons  hereafter  purchase  rent  or  hyre  any  lands  herbage  wood  or  tymber  of  any  of  the 
Natives  in  any  place  within  this  Govern'  without  the  consent  and  assent  of  this  Court  every 
such  person  or  persons  shall  forfait  five  pounds  for  every  acree  which  shal  be  so  purchased 
hyred  rented  and  taken  and  for  wood  and  tymber  to  pay  five  times  the  value  thereof  to  be 
levyed  to  the  Colonies  use."  In  1660,  "in  reference  unto  the  law  prohibiting  buying  or 
hiering  land  of  the  Indians  directly  or  indirectly  bearing  date  1643  the  Court  interpretts 
those  words  alsoe  to  comprehend  under  the  same  penaltie  a  prohibition  of  any  mans  receiv- 
ing any  lands  under  pretence  of  any  gift  from  the  Indians  without  the  approbation  of  the 
Court."  And  in  the  edition  of  "  The  General  Laws  "  published  in  1672,  the  same  provi- 
sion is  inserted. —  See  Plymouth  Colony  Laws,  (Brigham's  cd.,  8vo.  Boston,  1836,)  pp.  74, 
129,  289. 
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Court,  the  town  was  finally  incorporated,  by  the  name  of  Middleborough, 
(or  Middleberry,  as  it  is  uniformly  spelt  on  the  Colony  Records,)  in  June, 
1669  * 

In  the  course  of  this  same  year  died  Josiah  Wampatuck,  of  whom,  as  we 
have  seen,  a  portion  of  Middleborough  was  purchased.  He  was  the  son  of 
Chikataubut,  of  whom  we  have  before  spoken,  and  was  the  Sachem  of  Mat- 
takeesett,  or  Pembroke.  He  was  a  minor  in  1641,  and  "was  bred  up," 
says  Gookin,  "by  his  uncle  Kuchamakin,"  or  Cutshamekin,  a  Sachem  who 
resided  at  Neponset,  within  the  bounds  of  Dorchester.  On  the  5th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1643-4,  Cutshamekin,  Agawam,  and  "Josias,  Chikatabot's  heir," 
writes  Winthrop,  "  came  to  the  Governor,  and  in  their  own  name  and  the 
names  of  all  the  Sachems  of  Watchusett,  and  all  the  Indians  from  Merri- 
mack to  Tecticutt,  tendered  themselves  to  our  [the  Massachusetts]  govern- 
ment, and  gave  the  Governor  [Winthrop  himself]  a  present  of  thirty  fath- 
om of  Wampom,  and  offered  to  come  to  the  next  Court  to  make  their 
acknowledgment,  &c.  The  Governor  received  their  present  to  keep  it  till 
the  Court,  &c,  and  if  the  Court  and  they  did  agree,  then  to  accept  it." 
According  to  his  promise,  Cutshamekin  presented  himself  at  the  Court  in 
March  following,  accompanied  by  the  Squaw  Sachem  of  Massachusetts, 
(widow  of  the  mighty  Nanepashemet,)  and  three  other  Chiefs,  and  "  ac- 
cording to  their  former  tender  to  the  Governor,"  says  Winthrop,  "  desired 
to  be  received  under  our  protection  and  government  upon  the  same  terms 
that  Pumham  and  Sacononoco  were."  This  application,  coinciding  as  it 
did  with  the  policy  of  the  Massachusetts  Government,  could  not  but  meet 
with  a  favorable  reception ;  and  the  chiefs,  having  first  listened  to  an  ex- 
planation of  the  Articles  of  Agreement  and  "  all  the  ten  commandments  of 
God"  were  taken  under  the  protection  of  the  Government;  and  after  an 
exchange  of  presents,  and  an  entertainment,  "  went  away  very  joyful." 
Cutshamekin,  we  are  told,  was  the  first  Sachem  to  whom  Eliot  preached, 
and  it  was  in  his  wigwam,  "near  Dorchester  mill,"  that  the  Apostle's  stated 
Lecture  at  Neponset  was  established,  in  1646,  and  kept,  once  a  fortnight. 
But  notwithstanding  Cutshamekin's  profession  of  Christianity,  he  united 
with  his  neighbor  Chieftains,  in  the  year  1650,  in  their  opposition  to  Mr. 
Eliot's  project  of  establishing  a  regular  town  of  Praying  Indians ;  and  he 
avowed  the  cause  of  his  opposition  to  be,  the  decrease  in  his  revenues  since 
the  conversion  of  his  subjects,  which  gave  him  reason  to  apprehend  that, 
eventually,  all  tribute  would  be  withheld.  Upon  close  investigation,  how- 
ever, it  was  satisfactorily  ascertained  that  it  was  not  the  loss  of  tribute  which 
chafed  the  irascible  Chieftain,  but  the  diminution  of  the  despotic  power 
which  he  had  formerly  exercised  over  his  subjects,  consequent  upon  their 
advance  in  civilization.  Thanks  to  the  firmness  and  patience  of  Eliot,  the 
irritation  of  Cutshamekin  was  soothed,  and  he  ceased,  for  the  present,  at 
least,  to  trouble  the  Apostle  and- his  converts.  But  he  was  a  man  of  ardent 
feelings,  alike  hasty  in  his  resentments,  and  impassioned  in  his  sorrow  for 
his  actions  during  his  outbursts  of  violence,  unstable  as  water,  and  veering 
with  every  wind.  He  died  before  1655.  Nurtured  amid  such  influences, 
it  is  no  wonder  if  the  youthful  Josiah  should  have  evinced  something  of 
the  impetuosity  and  fickleness  of  character  for  which  his  uncle  was  distin- 
guished.   "He  had,"  says  Gookin,  "  considerable  knowledge  in  the  Chris- 

*  Heretofore  it  has  been  usually  stated  that  the  town  was  incorporated  in  1660.  But  see 
the  statement  in  the  Collections  of  the  American  Statistical  Association,  I.  42,  which  is 
confirmed  by  Mr.  Eddy. 
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tian  religion,  and  sometime,  when  he  was  younger,  seemed  to  profess  it  for 
a  time,  and  was  a  catechized  Indian,  and  kept  the  Sabbath  several  years ; 
but  after  turned  apostate,  and  separated  from  the  Praying  Indians."  Not- 
withstanding his  "  apostacy,"  Josiahis  said  to  have  been  a  faithful  friend  to 
the  English,  to  whom  he  made  numerous  and  extensive  grants  of  land ;  as, 
for  instance,  in  1653  and  16G8,  in  Scituate  and  the  vicinity ;  in  1662,  at  Mid- 
dleborough, and -other  places  in  its  neighborhood.  Aug.  5,  1665,  he  gave 
a  deed  of  Braintree,  in  which  he  describes  himself  as  "  Wampatuck,  alias 
Josiah  Sagamore,  the  son  of  Chikataubut  deceased."  After  his  father's 
death  Wampatuck  was  not  unfrequently,  and  perhaps  generally,  called  Jo- 
sias  Chikataubut;  under  which  name  he  sold  to  Dorchester  the  "New 
Grant,"  so  called,  in  1666,  promising  a  full  and  ample  deed  thereof  in 
1669  ;  but  his  death  prevented  its  delivery.  The  Dorchester  people,  how- 
ever, obtained,  in  1670,  a  deed  from  his  brother,  Squamaug,  who  acted  as 
Sachem  during  the  minority  of  Jeremy,  the  son  of  Josiah,  which  was  con- 
firmed by  Jeremy  himself  in  1671.  In  1659  we  find  John  Eliot  memorial- 
izing the  General  Court  on  "  The  case  of  the  Nipmuk  Indians,"  stating  that 
"  Uncas  his  men,  at  unawares,  set  upon  an  unarmed  poor  people,  and  slew 
eight  persons,  and  carried  captive  twenty-four  women  and  children.  Some 
of  them,"  he  adds,  "  were  subjects  to  [the]  Massachusetts  Government,  by 
being  the  subjects  of  Josias."  In  the  summer  of  1669,  during  the  war  be- 
tween the  Indians  of  New  England  and  the  Mohawks,  the  Massachusetts 
Chieftains  united  in  raising  an  army  of  some  six  or  seven  hundred  men  to 
invade  the  country  of  the  enemy.  This  enterprise  was  strongly  discoun- 
tenanced by  the  English ;  and  the  Praying  Indians  were  so  influenced  by 
the  arguments  of  Eliot  and  Gookin,  that "  not  above  five  of  them"  could  be 
induced  to  take  part  therein.  "  The  chiefest  General  in  this  expedition," 
says  Gookin,  "  was  the  principal  Sachem  of  Massachusetts,  named  Josiah, 
alias  Chekatabutt,  a  wise  and  stout  man  of  middle  age,  but  a  very  vitious 
person.  This  man  was  the  chief,  but  there  were  divers  other  Sagamores 
and  stout  men  that  assisted."  After  a  tedious  march  of  about  two  hundred 
miles,  the  allied  forces,  composed  of  the  bravest  warriors  of  New  England, 
arrived  in  the  Mohawk  Country,  and  sitting  down  before  one  of  the  forts  of 
the  enemy,  besieged  it  for  some  days.  But  having  been  weakened  by  an 
assault  of  the  Mohawks,  who  sallied  from  their  fort,  and  attacked  them  with 
great  fury ;  and  finding  that  the  strongholds  of  the  enemy,  the  strength  of 
which  precluded  the  possibility  of  carrying  them  by  assault,  were  well  pre- 
pared to  sustain  a  siege,  while,  in  the  meantime,  their  own  provisions  were 
exhausted,  their  ammunition  well  nigh  spent,  and  sickness  had  made  it3 
appearance  in  their  camp,  they  reluctantly  abandoned  the  siege,  and  turned 
their  faces  homeward.  But  before  they  had  marched  fifty  miles,  they  were 
pursued  and  intercepted  by  the  Mohawks,  and  a  severe  conflict  ensued.  The 
New  Englanders  fought  bravely,  and  many  of  the  enemy  fell  before  them ; 
but  they  were  worn  out  by  the  fatigue  of  the  journey  and  siege,  and  had  to 
contend  with  a  superior  force.  Their  leader,  Josiah,  with  most  of  his 
chief  Captains  and  Sagamores,  to  the  number  of  fifty,  were  slain,  fighting 
valiantly.  The  approach  of  night  put  an  end  to  the  battle,  —  which  was 
the  last  and  most  fatal  in  the  war,  —  and  the  Mohawks  withdrew,  well  sat- 
isfied with  their  victory ;  while  the  remnant  of  the  Massachusetts  force 
made  the  best  of  its  way  home,  overwhelmed  with  sorrow,  shame,  and  con- 
fusion at  the  disastrous  result  of  their  enterprise,  and  mourning  the  loss  of 
their  principal  Chiefs  and  bravest  warriors. 

Josiah,  as  we  have  seen,  left  a  son  Jeremy,  who  became  Sachem  upon 
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the  attainment  of  his  majority,  in  1671.  Charles  Josiah,  the  son  of  Jeremy, 
is  said  to  have  been  the  last  of  his  race.  * 

In  the  year  1G70  John  Morton,  of  Plymouth,  bought  into  the  "26  men's 
purchase,1'  as  it  was  called,  and  took  up  his  residence  in  Middleborough ; 
and  was  chosen  to  represent  the  town  —  for  the  first  time  —  in  the  General 
Court  of  the  Colony,  at  Plymouth,  in  the  month  of  June,  f  In  1671  the 
town  does  not  appear  to  have  been  represented  at  all.  In  1672  Morton 
again  served  as  Deputy.  % 

This  year,  1672,  we  find  it  recorded  that  "  the  Island  of  Quetequas  was 
let  by  the  Colony  to  a  Mr.  Palmer,  to  plant  and  to  sow."  This  island  was 
in  one  of  the  great  ponds  in  Middleborough,  and  probably  in  that  one 
which  bears  the  same  name,  Quetequas,  with  its  variations,  Quittaquas, 
Quitiquos,  Quittiquash,  and  Quitticus.  § 

In  June,  1673,  the  town  was  represented  by  Morton  for  the  last  time. 
He  died  before  the  close  of  the  year,  at  Middleborough,  "  much  lamented 
by  sundry  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  place."  He  was  the  son  of  Mr.  George 
Morton,  of  Austerfield,  Yorkshire,  who  married  Sarah,  the  sister  of  Gov- 
ernor Bradford,  came  over  in  the  Ann,  in  1623,  and  died  at  Plymouth,  in 
the  month  of  June,  1624,  leaving  three  sons,  of  whom  the  subject  of  this 
notice  was  the  second,  and  two  daughters.  The  Colony  Records  inform  us 
that  Mr.  John  Morton  was  "  a  godly  man,"  and  the  estimation  in  which  he 
was  held  by  the  people  of  Middleborough  is  evidenced  by  their  selecting 
him  for  their  first  Deputy  to  the  General  Court.  He  left  a  numerous  fam- 
ily. His  son  John  was  "  the  first  town  schoolmaster  in  Plymouth,  his  native 
place " ;  and  among  his  descendants  may  be  mentioned  the  name  of  the 
Honorable  Marcus  Morton,  LL.  D.  || 

*  Drake's  Book  of  the  Indians,  Book  II.  pp.  44-5,  80-1,  113-14;  Deane's  History  of 
Scituate,  (8vo.  Boston,  1831,)  pp.  144-5;  Mass.  Hist.  Coll.  I.  166-7,  169,  IX.  160;  Sav- 
age's Winthrop,  ii.  153-4,  156-7.  303  ;  Francis's  Life  of  John  Eliot,  in  Sparks's  American 
Biography,  V.  71,  et  scq.,  181  ;  Blake's  Annals  of  Dorchester,  (12mo.  Boston,  1846,)  p.  25. 

tin  June,  1638,  the  General  Court  of  Plymouth  Colony,  taking  into  consideration  the 
complaint  '*  that  the  freemen  were  put  to  many  inconveniences  and  great  expences  hy  their 
continuall  attendance  at  the  Courts,"  enacts,  "  for  the  ease  of  the  several!  Colonies  and 
Townes  within  the  Government,  that  every  Towne  shall  make  choyce  of  two  of  their  free- 
men and  the  Towne  of  Plymouth  of  foure,  to  be  Committees  or  deputies  to  joyne  with  the 
Bench  to  enact  and  make  all  such  lawes  and  ordinances  as  shall  be  judged  to  be  good  and 
wholesome  for  the  whole,"  &c.  &c. 

In  accordance  with  this  Order  of  the  Court,  the  first  representative  Legislative  Assem- 
bly of  the  Colony  convened  at  Plymouth,  on  the  4th  of  June,  1639,  when  Deputies  from 
six  towns  made  their  appearance. 

Plymouth  was  represented  by  William  Paddy,  Manasseh  Kempton,  Jr.,  John  Cooke,  Jr., 
and  John  Dunham. 

Duxbury,  by  Jonathan  Brewster  and  Edmund  Chandler. 

Scituate,  by  Anthony  Annable  and  Edward  Foster. 

Cohannet  (which  received  the  name  of  Taunton  at  the  Court  which  met  on  the  3d  of 
March,  1639-40,)  by  Mr.  John  Gilbert  and  Henry  Andrews. 
Sandwich,  by  Richard  Bourne  and  John  Vincent. 
Yarmouth,  by  Thomas  Payne  and  Philip  Tabor. 

Barnstable  was  not  represented  until  December,  when  Mr.  Joseph  Hall  and  Mr.  Thomas 
Dimmack  appeared  as  its  Deputies. 

—  See  Brigharn's  Plymouth  Colony  Laws,  pp.  63,  66;  Baylies,  Part  I- pp.  304-5. 

The  first  Assembly  of  Representatives  in  Massachusetts,  convened  at  Boston,  on  the 
14th  of  Mav,  1634.—  See  Savage's  Winthrop,  i.  128-30. 

t  Eddy ;  Baylies,  Part  II.  pp.  66,  67. 

§  Mass.  Hist.  Coll.  III.  2,  XIV.  253,  254,  265-6,  XX.  34-5. 

||  Baylies,  Part  II.  p.  71;  Eddy;  Mass.  Hist.  Coll.  XIV.  91 ;  Davis's  Morton,  pp.  hi, 
100-1,379,385;  Russell's  Guide  to  Plymouth,  (12mo.  Boston,  1846,)  p.  252 ;  Mitchell's 
Bridgewater. 
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In  this  year,  1673,  John  Dunham  bought  into  "  the  purchase,"  and  be- 
came an  inhabitant ;  *  and  represented  the  Town  at  the  Court  holden  at 
Plymouth  in  the  month  of  September.  | 

On  the  3d  of  July.  1673,  Watuspaquin,  the  "Black  Sachem,"  and  his 
son  William,  had  sold,  for  the  sum  of  £15,  to  Benjamin  Church,  of  Dux- 
bury,  house  carpenter,  and  John  Tompson,  of  Barnstable,  a  tract  of  land 
"  lying  att  and  neare  the  township  of  Middleberry."  Thompson  seems  to 
have  taken  up  his  residence  in  the  town  soon  after,  and  in  the  years  1674 
and  1675  represented  Middleborough  in  the  General  Court  \ 

1675.  May  14.  Watuspaquin  and  his  son  William  "make  over  to  John 
Tompson,  Constant  Southworth,"  and  others,  of  Middleborough,  "all  that 
tract  of  land  which  we  now  have  in  possession,  called  commonly  Assowam- 
set  neck  or  necks,  and  places  adjacent,"  as  security  for  other  lands,  deeded 
at  the  same  time,  against  the  claims  of  other  persons  thereupon ;  upon  the 
condition  that,  if  the  purchasers  of  said  lands  are  not  disturbed  in  their 
possession,  then  the  Indians  "  are  not  to  be  outed  of  Assawamsett  neck."§ 

June.  The  General  Court  sitting  at  Plymouth  in  this  month,  "  ordered 
and  impowered  Mr.  Constant  Southworth  and  Willam  Paybody  to  run  the 
line  between  Bridgwater  and  Middlebery.  In  case  of  the  Treasurers 
[Southworth's]  neglect,  that  then  Nathaniell  Thomas,  Leiftenant  Morton, 
and  John  Thompson  to  supply."  || 

As  we  have  gradually  approached  that  eventful  period  in  our  history, 
called  King  Philip's  War,  we  have  deviated  in  some  instances  from  our 
chronological  arrangement,  in  order  that  we  might  present  an  unbroken  view 
of  "  the  grounds,  beginning,  and  progress "  of  this,  "  The  Great  Indian 
War  "  of  New  England,  so  far  as  connected  with  the  history  of  the  town  of 
Middleborough. 

About  the  year  1656  the  two  sons  of  the  good  King  Massasoit  (who  had, 
in  the  year  1632,  assumed  the  name  of  Ousamequin)  presented  themselves 
before  the  Court,  at  Plymouth,  and  requested  that  English  names  might  be 
given  to  them.  Wamsutta,  the  eldest,  was  accordingly  complimented  with 
the  name  of  Alexander,  and  Pometacom,  his  brother,  with  that  of  Philip  ; 
and  they  departed  highly  gratified,  without  doubt,  by  these  imposing  titles.^ 
The  Treaty  which  had  been  made  at  Plymouth,  by  their  father,  on  the  22d 
of  March,  1620-1,  and  which  had  been  renewed  and  confirmed  by  the 
Chieftain  and  his  eldest  son  Mooanam,  (subsequently  called  Wamsutta,  and 
finally,  by  the  English,  as  we  have  seen,  named  Alexander,)  on  the  25th  of 
September,  1639,  "being  honestly  intended,"  says  Belknap,  "  on  both  sides, 
was  kept  with  fidelity  as  long  as  Massasoit  lived."  Not  long  before  his 
death,  as  we  are  informed  by  Hubbard,  the  aged  Chief  "  came  to  Mr. 
Brown's,  that  lived  not  far  from  Mount  Hope,  bringing  his  two  sons,  Alex- 
ander and  Philip,  with  him,  desiring  that  there  might  be  love  and  amity 
after  his  death,  between  his  sons  and  them,  as  there  had  been  betwixt  him- 
self and  them  in  former  times."** 

*Eddy.  — We  presume  him  to  have  been  the  son  of  Deacon  John  Downham,  or  Dunham, 
who  died  March  2,  1668-9,  aged  80.  If  this  supposition  is  correct,  he  died  in  the  year 
1692,  aged  79. —  See  Russell's  Guide,  p.  254;  and  also  Davis's  Morton,  pp.  227,  384,  note. 

t  Baylies,  Part  II.  p.  71. 

%  Drake's  Book  of  the  Indians,  Book  III.  p.  58  5  Eddy ;  Baylies,  Part  II.  pp.  71-2. 

$  Drake,  Book  III.  p.  58. 

||  Brigham's  Plymouth  Colony  Laws,  p.  176. 

^[  Davis's  Morton,  p.  287,  note ;  Drake's  Book  of  the  Indians.  Book  III  pp.  3,  6. 

**  Bradford  and  Winslow,  pp.  35-7;  Davis's  Morton,  pp.  53-5,  210-11;  Prince,  pp. 
186-8;  Drake,  Book  III.  p.  3;  Belknap's  American  Biography,  ii.  214;  Hubbard's  Narra- 
tive of  the  Troubles  with  the  Indians,  (sm.  4to.  Boston,  1G77J  p.  8. 
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Onsamequin  died  between  the  13th  of  September  and  the  13th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1661,  and  was  succeeded  by  Alexander,  who,  says  Mather,  "was  not 
so  faithful  and  friendly  to  the  English  as  his  father  had  been,"  but,  if  we 
may  believe  Hubbard,  "  had  neither  atfection  to  their  persons  nor  yet  to 
their  religion."  In  this  last  particular  the  new  Sachem  but  followed  the 
example  of  his  father,  who,  although  a  firm  friend  to  the  English,  was 
strongly  opposed  to  the  introduction  of  Christianity  among  his  subjects ; 
and  even  attempted,  in  or  about  the  year  1653,  when  a  negotiation  was 
pending  for  the  sale  of  the  lands"  now  included  within  the  town  of  Swansea 
(vulgarly  called  Swcwscy)  to  extort  from  his  civilized  neighbors  a  promise 
"  never  to  attempt  to  draw  away  any  of  his  people  to  the  Christian  religion." 
Scarcely  was  Alexander  invested  with  the  power  of  Sachem,  as  successor 
to  his  father,  when  he  was  suspected  —  whether  with  reason,  or  not,  is  ex- 
ceedingly doubtful  —  of  entertaining  hostile  designs  against  the  English. 
"  For  some  of  Boston,  "  writes  Mather,  "  having  been  occasionally  at  Nar- 
raganset,  wrote  to  Mr.  Prince,  who  was  then  Governor  of  Plymouth,  that 
Alexander  was  contriving  mischief  against  the  English,  and  that  he  had 
solicited  the  Narragansets  to  engage  with  him  in  his  designed  rebellion." 
Upon  the  receipt  of  this  intelligence,  Alexander  was  forthwith  summoned 
"  to  attend  the  next  Court  in  Plymouth,  for  their  satisfaction  and  his  own 
vindication."  The  Sachem  not  appearing  on  the  appointed  day,  the  Gov- 
ernor and  magistrates  ordered  Major  Josiah  Winslow  to  bring  him  before 
them.  Major  Winslow,  accompanied  by  Major  William  Bradford  and  some 
eight  or  ten  armed  men,  immediately  proceeded  towards  Mount  Hope,  where 
he  expected  to  find  the  Chieftain  ;  "  but  by  a  good  Providence, "  says 
Hubbard,  "  he  found  him  whom  he  went  to  seek  at  an  Hunting-house," 
situated  midway  between  Plymouth  and  Bridgewater,  on  Munponset  Pond,* 
and  surprised  him  at  breakfast  with  a  party  of  his  followers.  Irreconcila- 
ble as  are  the  accounts  of  Winslow's  reception,  we  will  merely  state  that 
Alexander  accompanied  the  Major  to  Duxbury,  to  the  house  of  Mr.  William 
Collier,  where  he  was  met  by  a  number  of  the  magistrates,  and  after  a  con- 
ference, according  to  Mather,  was  consigned  to  the  care  of  Major  Wins- 
low, until  Governor  Prince  should  arrive  from  Eastham,  where  he  resided. 
All  accounts  agree  that  the  Chief  was  taken  sick  at  the  house  of  Major 
Winslow,  at  Marshfield  ;  and  that,  being  sent  home  to  his  own  residence,  he 
there  died  within  a  few  days.  His  death  was  ascribed  by  many,  at  the  time, 
to  the  treatment  which  he  received  at  the  hands  of  the  English,  as  we  may 
gather  from  some  remarks  of  Hubbard ;  and  such  always  has  been,  and 
still  is,  a  very  general  belief.  Mather  tells  us  that  "  proud  Alexander, 
vexing  and  fretting  in  his  spirit,  such  a  check  was  given  h/~i,  that  he  sud- 
denly fell  sick  of  a  fever."  And  here  we  probably  find  the/  ue  cause  of  his 
illness  ;  namely,  his  exquisite  sensitiveness  to  what  he  h^  a  right  to  con- 
sider a  most  grievous  affront,  an  indelible  stain  upon  his,  3nor  as  a  Sover- 
eign Prince,  f 

On  the  death  of  Alexander,  which  occurred  in  the  su  lmer,  probably  in 
the  month  of  July,  of  1662,  Philip  became  Chief  Sache  i  of  the  Wampan- 

*In  the  north  part  of  the  town  of  Halifax.  The  road  from  Plymouth  to  Bridgewater 
passes  along  the  southwest  margin  of  this  pond.    See  Mass.  Hist.  Coll.  XIV.  280-1. 

t  Hazard's  State  Papers,  (4to.  Phil.  1792,-4)  ii.  449-51,  compared  with  Knowles's  Memoir 
of  Eoger  Williams,  (12mo.  Boston,  1834,)  p.  406;  Drake's  Book  of  the  Indians,  Book 
II.  pp.  27-8,  100,  III.  pp.  6-9,  17;  Old  Indian  Chronicle,  (12mo.  Boston,  1836,)  p.  160; 
Hubbard's  Narrative,  pp.  8,  9-10;  Francis's  Life  of  Eliot,  in  Sparks's  Am.  Biog.  V.  138; 
Baylies,  Part  II.  pp.  233-4 ;  Davis's  Morton,  pp.  287-8,  note,  426-7 ;  Hutchinson's  Massa- 
chusetts, i.  252.  note. 
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oags  ;  and  as  he  was  aware  of  the  suspicions  which  had  been  entertained  of 
his  brother,  his  first  act  was  to  repair  to  Plymouth  with  John  Sausaman, 
his  Secretary,  and  several  of  his  friends  and  counsellors,  and  to  present 
himself  before  the  Court,  upon  the  6th  of  August,  earnestly  requesting,  as 
we  are  told,  "  the  continuance  of  that  amity  and  friendship  that  hath  for- 
merly been  between  the  Governor  of  Plymouth  and  his  deceased  father  and 
brother,"  promising  to  observe  the  covenants  which  had  been  made  by  his 
predecessors,  and  to  "  endeavor  in  all  things  to  carry  peaceably  and  inoffen- 
sively towards  the  English."  Hereupon  the  ancient  league  was  again 
renewed  and  confirmed,  and  subscribed  by  Philip,  his  uncle  and  chief  cap- 
tain Uncompoin,  and  by  Sausaman,  and  Francis,  the  Sachem  of  Nauset, 
with  three  others  of  his  chief  men,  as  witnesses.* 

By  this  act  of  the  young  Sachem  the  awakened  suspicions  of  the  English 
were  effectually  quieted,  confidence  was  again  restored,  and  nothing  farther 
occurred  to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  the  Colony  until  the  year  1671. 


A  GENEALOGICAL  PROBLEM. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  National  Intelligencer.  —  In  looking  over  a  file  of 
the  Old  Virginia  Gazette  for  the  year  1748,  (No.  642,)  I  have  stumbled 
upon  the  following  curious  epitaph,  which  is  said  to  have  been  copied  from 
a  tombstone  at  Arlington,  near  Paris.  Your  Lady  readers  may  be  pleased 
to  study  out  the  meaning  : 

Here  lies 

Two  Grandmothers,  with  their  two  Granddaughters  ; 

Two  Husbands,  with  their  two  Wives ; 

Two  lathers,  with  their  two  Daughters  ; 

Two  Mothers,  with  their  two  Sons  ; 

Two  Maidens,  with  their  two  Mothers  ; 

Two  Sisters,  With  their  two  Brothers  ; 

Yet  but  six  Corpses  in  all  lie  buried  here, 

All  born  legitimat6>,from  incest  clear. 

From  the  National  Intelligencer  for  Jan.  16,  1849. 


EPITAPHS  FROM  THE  BURYING- (jEOUND  ON  COPP'S  HILL, 

BOSTON. 

Capt.  Thomas  Lake,  aged  61  years,  an  eminently  faithful  son  of  God, 
&  one  of  a  publick  Spirit,  was  perfidiously  slain  by  the  Indians  at  Ken- 
nibeck  Aug.  14th,  1676,  here  interred  the  13th  March  following. 

He  was  made  Freeman  June  2,  1641.  Says  Cotton  Mather,  "if  I  should  particularly 
relate  how  barbarously  they  murdered  my  dear  friend,  that  exemplarily  good  man.  Captain 
Thomas  Lake,  at  Arow  sick- Island  in  Kenncbeck- River,  I  should  but  unto  myself,  Infandum 
renovare  dolorem.  —  Mather's  Magnalia,  (8vo.  New  Haven,  1820,)  Book  VII.  Chap.  VI., 
Vol.  2,  p.  500.    See  also  Hubbard's  Indian  Wars,  (ed.  1677.)  Second  Part, pp.  39-42. 


Here  lyeth  the  body  of  John  Lake,  son  to  Caft.  Thomas  Lake, 
aged  about  24  [27]  years,  deceased  27  of  June,  1692. 
He  was  born  "  22  (2)  1665."  —  Boston  Records. 

*  Davis's  Morton,  pp.  286-8:  Hubbard's  Narrative,  p.  10;  Hutchinson,  i.  253  ;  Baylies, 
Part  III.  p.  17. 
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